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ENJOY YEAR-LONG GOOD 

READING AND GET THIS 

BEAUTIFUL PRAYER BOOK 
FREE! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation book club makes this offer 
to acquaint you with the many advantages of belonging to 
America’s leading Catholic book club. The unique prayer- 
book, Mary, My Hope, will be yours as a gift, just for join- 
ing at this time. And it will be only the beginning of many 
money-saving benefits you'll enjoy as a CLF member! 


CLG is the only Catholic book club 
0 seniliasoaies aguageuaiaaiaediaill 


A free book on enrolling. 





@ An outstanding feature selection each month, offered 
at only $3.00 even though the publisher's price may be 
higher. 


A free book, chosen carefully from publishers’ current 
lists, with every fourth book you buy. 


A free subscription to the monthly FORECAST magazine 
in which you'll find reviews of the current selection and 
other worthwhile books of interest. 





@ A free book, worth up to $7.95, for every new member 
you enroll in the club! 


BEST SELLERS YOU WANT, LIKE THE FOLLOWING, 
COME TO YOU AT BIG DISCOUNTS IN CLF! 


te we 7 1. MARTHA, MARTHA, Patricia McGerr (novel). 
_ .6 “4 et ae Regular price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 


2. A WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN, John Delaney, Ed. 
with enrollment in (accounts of Mary’s apparitions). 


Regular price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 
ne 3. THE LIFE OF BENEDICT XV, Rev. Walter H. Peters (biog- 
hats et islelite Mhiclae ry raphy). Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 


Foundation book club MARY, MY HOPE 


Mary, My Hope is a prayerbook completely 

devoted to Mary! It contains novenas and 
triduums for her feasts, Mass prayers in 
union with Mary, and prayers written to 
Mary by popular saints. In blue simulated 
leather with blue-under-gold edges. 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


You may enter my name as a member of The Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation and send me free Mary, 
My Hope. 1! need purchase only four books during 
the next twelve months to fulfill our agreement, after 
which | may cancel if | wish. A free book dividend 
will be sent to me after every fourth purchase as 
long as | remain a member. 


Please send me as my first selection: 1 2 3 (As numbered above) 


Beautifully bound 


and illustrated! 
A 3.50 value 





Occupation Age, if under 21.. 
(This offer good only in U. S., its possessions, and Canada.) 





The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s select grapes 
ate cultivated for The Christian Brothers Ruby Port. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


The Christian Brothers 


of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 


REIMS, FRANCE 





Oberammergau 


PASSION PLAY 


on Catholic Travel League Pilgrimage Tour of Europe 


Unforgettable social, educational and religious experience. 


Includes the cultural, historical and Catholic highlights of Europe, Rome, Lourdes. 
Spiritual Leader accompanies each group. 


VIA 707 JET 
INTERCONTINENTAL ( SABENA) e¢toan World ainuines 
17 DAYS $995 th 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


Catholic Travel Leaque 





1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-7800 
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TO FIT EVERY RETRACTABLE PEN MADE 











including ‘‘Scripto” ‘‘Eversharp”’ Pens & 
“Paper Mate"’ *‘Waterman'’. Over 
200 others (except Parker 20 Refills 


Jotter). One make per $! Order. 

Choice of Red, Blue, 

Black, Green, Brown, i 

Lavender or Gold Ink PENS | Choice of Red, 
for $6 Blue, Black 

Write on Your or 

Company 

Letterhead 

for FREE 


Add 10c shipping charge. Money back 
quar, Quantity and imprint. prices on request 


imprinted | BARCLAY DISTRIBUTORS Dept. 60-C 


Sample Pen. | 86-24 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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100 value $1 .00 


needed. Just show magic cushion 
comfort to friends, neighbors, co- 
workers. Advance commissions to 


or Green Ink! | 





Offer Outstanding values for men, 


guarantee. Shoe samples supplied 
without cost. Write TODAY for FREE 
| new 84 page catalog and full details. 


TANNERS SHOE CO., 593 BROCKTON, MASS. 
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“WHAT IS A JEW?” 


THE SIGN is a most welcome visitor to 
my home every month. But the January 
issue was most interesting to me _ because 
of Father John M. Oesterreicher’s ep. 
lightening answers to the question: “What 
is a Jew?” 

I shall not attempt to compete with 
Father Oesterreicher’s eloquence by dis. 
cussing his answers. I trust that every 
reader of THE SIGN will read them him. 
self. 

Never did I realize how ignorant the 
average person, Christian and Jew alike, 
is of the strong bond between us, until | 
myself was chosen to pick up my cross 
and follow Christ Our Saviour. At first, 
from my own personal experiences, | 
thought that only the Jew is guilty of 
this ignorance. That is far from being 
the truth, however, as the average Cath- 
olic knows his Jewish neighbors only as 
someone “different.” He misses the true 
significance of the bond even as he as- 
sists at Holy Mass or follows his missal 
during a Catholic marriage ceremony. 

Father Oesterreicher aptly describes the 
difference in his words: “The question of 
Jesus separates us from all Jews. Yet 
there is a difference.” 

Therefore, I, as a Catholic convert from 
Judaism, highly recommend this article 
for all to read. How can we hope for 
God’s own people to open their eyes to 
the Truth, when we fail to understand 
this mystery ourselves? 

I consider reading “What is a Jew?” by 
Father Oesterreicher as a MUST for 
Catholic and Jew alike! 

ETHEL J. WEINBERG 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


I was deeply impressed with the article 
by Father Oesterreicher. The article is 
written with a great deal of warm and 
sympathetic understanding of both the 
Jewish people and Judaism, and I was 
very happy indeed to find it in a Catholic 
magazine. 

RaBBI JOACHIM PRINZ 
TEMPLE B’NAI ABRAHAM 
Newark, N. J. 


I wish to express to you my apprecia- 
tion for your recent feature article by 
Rev. John M. Oesterreicher, “What is a 
Jew?” 

Father Oesterreicher’s scholarly analysis 
and interpretation of the “Mystery of the 

(Continued on page 4) 





THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited and 
published at Union City, N. J., by the Passionist 
Fathers. (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Sub- 
scription price $4.00 per year, two years for $7.00; three 
years for $16.00 in the U.S., its possessions, and Canada. 
For foreign subscriptions add 50c a year. Second Class 
Postage paid at Union City, N. J., and at additional 
mailing offices, under the Act of March 3, 187%. Ac- 
cepted for mailing at special rates of postage provided 


for in Par. 4—Sec. 438, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol. 39, 
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Father Gorman writes on the Passion 
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by Ralph Gorman, CP. 


D* you know that Father Gorman spent three 
years in the Holy Land, studying its history, 
seven more as Professor of Sacred Scripture? Now, 
as editor of The Sign, he has studied us, too — ordi- 
nary Catholic readers who would like to understand 
the Gospel accounts of the Passion much better than 
we do, but who find the usual scholarly books on 
the subject hopelessly indigestible. 


THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS was written for us, to 
give us the fruits of scholarship in a form we can 
understand and enjoy. It is a selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club and the Catholic Digest Book Club, 
and no wonder. 


This book begins with the figures in the back- 
ground: why the Pharisees and Sadducees were so 
furious with Our Lord, the mysteriously evil figure of 
Judas. Then, starting from the Last Supper, we go 
step by step through the Passion — each incident 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 


lighted up so that we see it almost as if we were 
there. With Father Gorman as guide we follow each 
event clearly from Gethsemane to the Crucifixion and 
burial of Our Lord, ending with a foreshadowing of 
Easter joy — the futile guard set over the tomb, when 
“the resurrection was only a few hours away.” 


We know you will want to own this book. The coupon 
below is simply an easy way of ordering it. 


$3.95 at your bookstore 
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| TO YOUR BOOKSTORE 
] Please send me postpaid ________copy(ies) of THE J 
I LAST HOURS OF JESUS by Father Ralph Gorman at | 
j $3.95 per copy. Payment is enclosed. | 
l I 
1 Name a I 
l I 
I Address__ cates aaa : 
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MAKE $50. 00 EASY 
FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
ALL- OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 


= ROBINSON CARDS 
= DEPT. 439 CLINTON, MASS. 




















SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














HIGH MASS 
CALINIL TD LVIAVOw 
RECORDED IN ROME. Hear Mass in 
the Holy City— magnificently recorded 
as it was sung in Rome’s Santa Susanna 
Church by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the Church's Choir. The album also in- 
cludes a 32-page commentary by Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, Monsignor John 
Dougherty and Edward Jameison on the 
history and meaning of the Mass. This 
unique album will enrich every Catholic’s 
understanding of the Church's most 
sacred rite. 
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THE MASS—Canon Sydney MacEwan, 
tenor, and the Choir of Santa Susanna 
Church. KL 5311 















© “Columbia,” “Masterworks,” @ Marcas Reg. 
A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Jew” and its visible phenomenon should 
bring enlightenment to many readers and 
combat many prejudices. 

Lota SANDERS 
Sea CuiFF, N. Y. 

May I be permitted to express my sin- 
cerest gratitude and approval for your ex- 
cellent article “What is a Jew?” In the 
light of the abominable anti-Semitic out- 
breaks and as a Jewish convert to the 
Faith, it was heartwarming to read the 


sober and charitable truths expressed in 
admirable language by Fr. Oéesterreicher. 
Mrs. MARGARET LORMAN 


GLEN Heap, L. I., N. Y. 

THE SIGN’s interview with Fr. Oester- 
reicher on the timely and ever enigmatic 
question of “What is a Jew?” has never 
been more welcome than now. 

Coinciding with the recent flare-up of 
anti-Semitism (attacks against the Church 
and religion in general not excluded), the 
discussion with Fr. Oesterreicher is most 
enlightening and will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate further study and incline many to- 
ward gaining a more sympathetic under- 
Jew of today and yester- 
year. Discerning, action-minded Catho- 
lics, whether of Jewish birth or not. might 
do well by dwelling on some of these 
questions and answers. For in these there 
is so much that will enable them to reply 
to questions which confront them now 
relations. 

The Edith Stein Guild, though 
marily concerned with the spiritual and 
social welfare of the Jewish-Catholic, but 
having naturally a deep personal interest 
in fostering continuous better Judaeo- 
Christian relations, wishes to congratulate 
THE SIGN for making this particular inter- 
view available to all. Many will eagerly 
look forward to further expressions on 
this subject on which universal peace and 
good will hinges in no small measure. 

FREDERICK A. WEISENFELD 
EpItH STEIN GUILD 
Pusuiciry & PuBLic RELNS. 
QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 


pri- 


Father John M. O6esterreicher, in his 
most interesting exposition on the Jew in 
the January 1960 issue of THE SIGN, 
wisely points out that the inspirational 
crisis of the contemporary world is “for 
some mysterious reason magnified as on 
a large screen” within the Jewish com- 
munity. Thus he explains the exaggerated 
attention paid to such phenomena 
Jewish secularism, Jewish zeal for the 
separation of church and state, and the 
liberal social action commitment of Jews, 
all of which have at times brought them 


as 


into conflict with the position of the 
Catholic Church. 
At the same time, however, the treat- 


ment by society of the Jew is also a clear 
indication of the level of civilization of a 
given society. At this moment, therefore. 
when an outrageous outbreak of syna- 
gogue and church desecrations is taking 
place, it is a good sign that you have 


(Continued on page 6) 
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An Invitation To The | 
Headers Of The SIGN 
To Join A 
CATHOLIC EUROPEAN 
PILGRIMAGE TOUR 


JUNE 5-21, 1960 
Comprehensive program includes points of 
spiritual interest to Catholics in Paris, 
Lourdes, Lisbon, Fatima and Rome. Exten- 
sion including Switzerland, Austria, Passion 
Play at Oberammergau and the Rhine River, 
returns June 28. Rev. Hugh Nolan 
will be spiritual leader throughout. Air 
travel to Europe. First class accommoda- 
tions. Limited group. 

For descriptive folder please write: 


WAYFARER TRAVEL SERVICE 


HOTEL ALMS, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
The agency that conducts THE SIGN 
Tours to Alaska and Hawaii 











TEGAWITHA 


CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS, 6 TO 16 
Atop the Poconos. On private lake. All land 
swimming, riding, dramatics, dancing, crafts 
8 or 4 week period. Private chapel on 
year 


sports 
tutoring, 
grounds. 43rd 


Write for Catalog. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director 
Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 














‘CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys . 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake, N. Y. 

mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. PaB 
each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Recreational, instructional activities. 
Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for every 4 
boys. Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive fee. Catalog 


Robt. D. Glegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn. 
or tel. ORegon 7-7007 (N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888 (L.1.) 


CRYSTAL LAKE ais ye] 


Harrison, 
Featuring Varsity Sports and Tutoring 


Swimmin canoeing, ater skiing 
— ague baseball, basketball, riflery, 


Little 
rid- 


sailing 
tennis. golf 





ng, zoo, 2 & 3 day trips. Music, 
~ s — baths, fireplaces. White 
and be ach. 4 e due ator-owner directors. 8&8 wks. $425. 


3 wks, $250. 
Tutoring by Certified Teachers 
Lawrence S. Carr, Mahopac, New York 


Tel. Mahopac 8-3070 or 8-4690 





PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 10th 


We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 





12 Heads for............ $ 4.00 
25 Heads for............ $ 7.50 
50 Heads for............ $12.50 
75 Heads for............ $18.00 
100 Heads for............ $20.00 
200 Heads for............ $36.00 
300 Heads for............ $51.00 
500 Heads for............ $80.00 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 


All Good Lengths 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Established in 1895 
We are Pioneers in the Handling of Palm 


826 N. 29th Street Phila. 30, Pa. 
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NOW AVAILABLE ON A SPECIAL 
PRE-EASTER EASY-PAYMENT PLAN 


HIS EASTER give one of the most 

beautiful and inspiring books 
ever published for Catholic families 
—the huge, magnificently illustrated 
new volume, POPES THROUGH 
THE AGES. What better way to 
celebrate the holy season? What 
better way to know the proud his- 
tory of our faith than to read the 
glorious stories of every Pope—from 
St. Peter to today’s John XXIII! 


In vivid biographies you learn 
about each Pope’s family and edu- 
cation... the times he lived in... 
his friends and enemies . . . what 
he accomplished. You learn how 
Church customs and rites came into 
being — how the Popes became world 
leaders in all types of reform. 


You’ll find that POPES 
THROUGH THE AGES is a glowing 
story of Civilization. You relive all the 
great events of Catholic history — the 
Crusades, the Inquisition and Reforma- 
tion, the Renaissance, etc.; and the ef- 
fects the Papacy had on each. 


Lavishly Illustrated with 
Priceless Art Treasures 


It is fitting that a book so magnificent 
in scope should be one of the most beau- 
tiful Catholic volumes ever published. 
For years, craftsmen scoured the art 
galleries of the world to photograph 
the most perfect portrait or sculpture 
of each Pope — by such masters as El 


WHAT MORE GLORIOUS WAY TO CELEBRATE THE 


. Kalu Easter Seaso 


——THAN BY GIVING YOUR LOVED ONES 


The Inspiring Stories 
of All 259 Popes 


Edited by Joseph Brusher, S. J. 
Imprimatur of James Cardinal Mcintyre 


Greco, Titian, Fra Angelico, Giotto, 
Raphael, etc. Many of these works are 
in the Vatican itself. Many of these 
superb photographs are in the glorious 
full color of the originals. 

A stunning gold-stamped, full cloth 
binding protects these priceless art 
treasures. Master printers chose the 
finest paper; the most beautiful type. 
The result is a luxurious 544-page vol- 
ume, with over 260 masterful illustra- 
tions. It is a volume to cherish for a 
lifetime — a precious gift for religious 
and lay friends, for yourself and family. 


SEND NO MONEY 
on This Special Easy-Payment Offer 


The publishers of POPES THROUGH 
THE AGES believe it to be a volume 
that will bring special inspiration and 
delight to all Catholic homes—especially 
during the Easter season. Now, to make 
it more easily available, not only will 
we send your copy for free examina- 
tion, but you may, if you wish, pay for 
it on generous easy terms. 


Simply fill out the certificate and 
mail it today, to examine the volume 
for 10 days, free. Unless you agree that 
it is one of the most inspiring books 
you could give or receive, return it and 
pay nothing. Otherwise, we’ll bill you 
for only $4.95 then, and $5 monthly 
for two months, plus postage, as pay- 
ment in full. To be assured of delivery 
in time for Easter, write TODAY to: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Dept. 
672, '120 Alexander St., 
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Complete Biographies 
of Every Pope — Including 
His Holiness John XXIII 






i 


Your Name 
Stamped 
in 14-Karat Gold 
SEE COUPON 





Princeton, N. J. 


| D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., Dept. 672 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 











Please send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION.......... copy(s) of 
the magnificently bound and illustrated volume, Popes Through The Ages. 
If I am not completely delighted, I will return book(s) and owe nothing. 








—ON THIS SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 
IF YOU ACT AT ONCE 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS POCKET 
COMPANION — A beautifully wrought 
pocket- or purse-size metal placque with 
miniature Crucifix and sculptured Stations 
of the Cross. Encased with indulgenced 
prayer. Black morocco-grained Vinyl case 
fits in wallet or purse. Yours absolutely 
free with your copy of POPES THROUGH 
THE AGES... if you act at once. 


free 


























Otherwise, bill me only $4.95 then, and two monthly payments of $5 each, 
plus postage, as payment in full for each copy. Also send the Stations of 
the Cross Pocket Companion absolutely FREE 


CT Check here to examine the luxurious De Luxe Commemorative Edition -- pont 
somely boxed and bound in beautiful white Fabrikoid, intricately gilt Bae 
and stamped in Gold with a moire lining. A superb gift! Specially pr iced at 
only $25.50. 


Ga vivccvedcccecawecvnccemeccesesinsios secs eseeses Zone... .State...........0+ . 
Check here and enclose $14.95 (or $25.50 for De Luxe Edition) WITH this 
Certificate. Then WE will stamp — name in 14-Karat gold on the cover an 

pay all postage charges. Same return-for-refund privilege guaranteed. 














(In CANADA: 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16 — price slightly higher) 
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A GIFT T0 
BE REVERED. 

GIVE THIS SCULP- 
TURED ROSARY. A 
POSSESSION TO BE 


TREASURED. $6 Q5 \ 





Extra Added Gift to You! 


With every Sculptured Ro- 
sary we will send a Prayer 
by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII (indulgence of seven 
years for each recital. Ple- 
nary indulgence for daily 
recital during an entire 
month). 


Included at No Extra Cost: 








Enlarged view 
7 shows exqui- 
i site detail on 
each bead. 


@ Sculptured Rosary 
IMPORTED from the HOLY CITY 
of ROME 


This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Civelli 
Master Craftsmen under the auspices of the Basilica 
della 
bead 
MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND THE 
LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Minerva! Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, each 
is exceptional in its unique portrayal of the 


Each of the 54 beads has an invocation of the Litany 
engraved on one side, and a magnificent picture 
portrayed on the reverse side. 


The end beads show the FOUR BASILICAS . THE 

HOLY DOOR. 

THE HOLY FATHER AND THE FOUR EVANGE- 
TS. 


THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES 


All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
craftsmanship, that any man, woman or child would be 
grateful to have. 





ORDER NOW—May we suggest that you order 
now. Fill in and return coupon. 
port tcc --------- eeeeseeeeceen os 
1. Illustrated Rosar ' ROSARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 85 
rayer Book, contains § 1225 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
extensive woodcut illus- ! Please send me___tm__._SCULPTURED ROSARY‘(S) 
trations and text of the ] at $6.95 each 
sels Roser» Alse 1 (We will be pleased to ship directly to any address 
ahaa are fl autifully : and enclose your gift card) 
nd Y sh > Pouch 
primatur, Francis Cardi- 8 ( *y'Red ) Blue ( ) Black 
nal Spell : ( ) LT enclose cash, check or money order. 
2 Matching in 1 Name = online 
Cardinal Red, Blue or i 
Black to carry your ; Address. 
Sculptured Rosary. H City wae State 




















If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 


with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. V-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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221 STAMPS 


plus 88 FLAGS OF THE WORLD 2 jo) 


plus PLANET MAIL SHEET 


n 
Mushroom Triangle 


Cayman Islands 
Cat Boat 


Colombia 
Miss Universe 
Look what you get 
for only 25¢! You . 
get the stamps shown here — plus Indonesia 
“Wild Cow’’ Stamp, Germany “‘Sputnik’’, Trans- 
vaal King Edward (over 50 years old), French 
Antarctica bird set, St. Pierre, Grand Comoro, 
etc. Total 221 stamps — all different! You also 
get 88 Flags of the World in full color — plus 
unique Planet Mail Souvenir Sheet. All this for 
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thought to publish this instructive and im. 
portant article by Father Oesterreicher, 
Indeed, he has contributed some importay 
insights for the general Catholic reader, 

This article, however, leaves some im- 
portant things unsaid. It should hay 
been accompanied, for example, by photo. 
graphs of Jews in modern mode and dress 
whose celebration of the liturgy would 
affirm that supernatural belief is not neces. 
sarily connected always with the old quaint 
and traditional externals of the law. Thus 
it is unfortunate that the deep mystical 
and theological stirring within Liberaj 
Judaism is overlooked. 

Father Oesterreicher has well pointed 
to the fear and mistrust of Christian 
power that leads many Jews to _insis 
vigorously on a complete wall of separa. 
tion between church and state. Beyond 
this, however, many Jewish religious 
leaders are convinced that there is an 
abundant good that pertains to religion 
when it remains independent of state sup- 
port and interference, depends on its own 
resources, and distinguishes clearly its 
goals and methods from those of the 
state. 

Although this article touches upon the 
theological circumstance of the modern- 
day Jew, it does not relate itself to the 
hard facts of discrimination and the day- 
to-day relationship with the Christian 
American. These, too, must be under- 
stood if we are to appreciate the prob- 
lems of living as experienced by the Jew. 

Father Oesterreicher’s article is an ex- 
cellent beginning. It would be a contribu- 
tion to the significant dialogue that is now 
emerging between our faith groups if you 
were to follow this article up in a forth- 
coming issue with one written by a Jew- 
ish expert on Judaism. He would in an- 
other vein emphasize those concerns that 
are most deeply felt in the Jewish com- 
munity and which inevitably influence our 
relationship to our fellow American 
Catholics. 

RABBI ARTHUR GILBERT 

NATIONAL DriRECTOR, DEPT. OF 

INTERRELIGIOUS CO-OPERATION 

ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NaI B’RITH 
New York, N. Y. 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


The January issue of THE SIGN con- 
tains an article on the “Lay Apostolate” 
in which I find my ‘thought unwillingly 
misrepresented by the author. I have 
never said or written, as Mr. Martin Work 
implies, that the lay apostolate in Amer- 
in the readers of Jubilee 


ica “consisted 
and Commonweal.” Moreover, the fe- 
marks which I have made on the lay 


apostolate in America were not prompted, 
as Mr. Work says, by “disappointment im 
our lack of intellectualism.” 
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The substance of what I think of the 
lay movement in America is summed up 
in this sentence of The Church, the Lay- 
man, and the Modern World (p. 10): “It 
exists in the exact measure in which 
sound: theology has become available to 


(Continued on page 8) 
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we can offer such phenomenal vitamin values. Here’s what they 
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the laity.” I wish that in his attempt to 
refute what he ascribes to me, Mr. Work 
had taken account of necessary distinc- 
tions between “lay movement,” “lay apos- 
tolate,” “Catholic Action,” and “activity 
of Catholics.” Without these distinctions 
one can only confuse activity with action 
and self-assertion with spiritual witness. 
Mr. Work lists the activity of Catholics, 
and in so doing he apparently falls into 
the fallacy of confusing quantity with 
quality. Leaders of our national organiza- 
tions would do better to deepen their 
quality than to try to impress us with 
their variety and size. 

Since I have been in the United States 
for more than seven years, it is not quite 
accurate for Mr. Work to describe me 
simply as “another visitor from abroad.” 

Rev. GeorGE H. TavarpD 
Mount Mercy COLLEGE 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


WORKING MOTHERS 


Although I always read and enjoy THE 
SIGN from cover to cover, the article 
“Working Mothers’ Emotional Scars” by 
James E. Kenney (Jan.) appealed to me 
more than usual. 

May I add a thought that has occurred 
to me many times as I watched, and tried 
to guide, three daughters through high 
school. I found that in both Catholic and 
public high schools the stress is placed 
on careers for girls. Preparation for busi- 
ness, teaching, nursing, retailing, stenog- 
raphy, etc. is played up—nay, is demanded; 
whereas preparation for marriage and 
homemaking is thought inferior. It is not 
so much the physical preparation for 
homemaking that is lacking but the basic 
attitude toward it that suffers. Small won- 
der then that girls do not want to stay 
at home after they are married. 

Thirty years ago I heard it said, “May 
God grant us girls and young women 
whose midsummer dreams are of homes 
and families, who have vision enough to 
realize that if happy homes are to bless 
this earth of ours, this blessing must 
come primarily through the mother, and 
through that type of mother who ap- 
preciates both motherhood and homelife 
as the greatest career on earth. : 
Happy, indeed, and blessed is the home 
over which presides the mother whose 
kitchen is her office, whose home is her 
business world, and a baby’s lisp her 
highest praise.” 

Mrs. JosepH E. CoGAN 
West HarTFoRD, CONN. 


DENNIS—A MENACE? 


Your criticism of the TV series Dennis 
the Menace (December) is, in my estima- 
tion, an extremely narrow one. Obviously, 
the “little ones” are to be denied any con- 
tact with modern-day fairy tales since you 
appear to deny a child’s ability to dis- 
tinguish between fact and fiction. I doubt 
very much that children who watch Dennis 
are going to turn into little demons be- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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“\'ve planted flowers for many 
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lieved it if | hadn’t seen it with my 
own eyes.” 
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We Should Feel Proud 


of the tremendous work of charity they have ac- 

complished through the Catholic Bishops’ Relief 
Fund. The appeal for funds opens this year on 
March 20 and culminates on March 27. In some 
localities, the date has been changed. Participation 
of the children begins on March 2. 

A learned bishop described very well the need 
for charity when he wrote: “These days have 
brought us naked and homeless men in plenty; a 
host of captives is at everyone’s door; strangers and 
fugitives are not lacking, and on every side their 
begging and stretched-out hands are there to see. 
Their home is the open air; their lodgings are the 
arcades, the streets, and the deserted corners of 
the markets; they lurk in holes like owls and birds 
of the night. Their clothing is tattered rags; their 
means of living, the feeling of the compassionate. 
Their food is anything thrown to them by passersby, 
their drink the springs they share with the beasts. . . .” 

These words could have been written in 1960 in 
Karachi, Calcutta, Pusan, or Hong Kong; in Viet- 
nam or the Gaza Strip, or in many parts of South 
America, Africa, or Asia. They were written by St. 
Gregory of Nyssa in the fourth century. 

As regards the need for charity, the world changes 
not at all. In spite of the great progress man has 
made along many lines, we still have the hungry, 
the thirsty, the stranger, the naked, the sick, and the 
prisoner, in the twentieth century just as in the first 
and the fourth. 

The appeal for funds this year is directed espe- 
cially for refugees, as this is World Refugee Year. 
Some seem to think the problem has been solved. 
It has not. There are still millions of refugees. There 
are the European refugees, the Koreans in South 
Korea and Japan, the Indians and Pakistanis, the 
Chinese in Hong Kong and Macao, the Vietnamese, 
Arabs, Algerians, and Tibetans. These number 


Pye ine tem Catholics have a right to feel proud 


nearly fourteen million. If the number of displaced 
were added to the refugees, the total would be about 
twenty-seven million. 

Statistics can give you no real appreciation of 
the need for help. To get some idea of the situation 
of most of these refugees, just imagine yourself in 
their place. You are in a strange land among people 





who speak a strange tongue; you have neither a 
home nor a job nor security; you live in a shack and 
exist On a miserable and monotonous dole of food; 
you may be separated from your family, but even 
if they are with you their misery increases your 
own; you are almost without hope for the future. 

And there are millions and millions of the poor 
who are not refugees who desperately need help. 

In 1959, Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C., the 
overseas agency of the American bishops, func- 
tioned in 59 countries among 40,000,000 people. 
It shipped abroad one billion pounds of clothing, 
medicines, and U. S. government surplus food valued 
at $115,000,000. Last fall’s clothing collection en- 
abled Catholic Relief Services to ship abroad 
13,000,000 pounds of clothing, bedding, and shoes 
valued at $18,000,000. 

Great as this work is, we know it will not solve 
the problem of the refugees or of the poor. But it 
will help. It will bring relief and comfort to millions 
who sorely need them. 


were to return today to walk our streets and 
come into our homes and places of business 
and recreation. If He were to visit New York, we 
think He would go to the headquarters of Catholic 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C., in the Empire State 
Building, and that He would leave there a message 
for the American bishops, for the workers of Catholic 
Relief Services, and for those who contribute the 
funds that make this charitable work possible. 
We think the message would repeat what Christ 
said nearly two thousand years ago: “I was hungry 
and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave 
me to drink; I was a stranger and you took me in; 
naked and you covered me; sick and you visited 
me; I was in prison and you came to me.” 
Contribute generously to the Bishops’ Relief 
Fund Appeal when it is made in your church—even 
if it means a real personal sacrifice. Your charity will 
not go unrewarded. 


Tenth alek Berman, 2 
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REFUGEE boy shares milk ration with older sister 
In camp in Saigon. In one camp there are 20,000 
people. Refugees remain big problem for free people 









FACT AND COMMENT 






Editorials in Pictures and Print 


Steel Strike Lessons 


The current steel pact is good for two years. The actual 
settlement has left many basic issues unsolved. Unless sensi- 
ble efforts are soon made to solve these issues, then, come 
1962, industrial America will again be involved in the same 
costly chaos that marked the latter months of 1959. We 
hope both sides will get down to business, take a long, pene- 
trating look at the history of collective bargaining for the 
past two decades, and consider the following major points: 

(1) Before World War II, collective bargaining was gen- 
erally done on a company-by-company basis. At times, it 
was even accomplished on a plant-by-plant basis. Settle- 
ments, naturally, were not uniform, since individual contracts 
commonly varied according to local conditions. 

(2) This collective bargaining pattern, for various rea- 
sons, was gradually broken. A new pattern, more highly 
centralized on a national level, was gradually set up. Two 
factors helped bring this about. 

First, the Government demanded that wartime agreements 
be cleared with a federal board, either the War Labor Board 
or the Wage Stabilization Board. In an effort to seek con- 
sistency at this high level, a good deal of uniformity was im- 
posed on the contracting parties. 

Secondly, with the postwar passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, labor found itself confronted with restrictive federal 
legislation. As a result, labor turned more and more to 
national political action. When proposed wage increases 
met restriction by price controls, politics was used to break 
through. This political activity also aided the trend toward 
centralization of industrial life at a high level. 


Employers, at first, did not fight this new pattern. In the 
postwar years there was an insatiable demand for consumer 
goods. Apparently management considered cost control less 
important than steady production. Confronted with a choice, 
many firms chose to avoid the strike and accept higher labor 
costs. 

But employer resentment was building up. Outwardly, it 
took the form of a broad attack on unions. Soon the right- 
to-work controversies were roaring around the various states. 
Eventually the resentment climaxed in the Senate investiga- 
tion of labor corruption. The final result was the Labor 
Reform Act of 1959. 


But the public played its part too. Until 1956, the American 
public was quite indifferent to the steady rise of prices. By 
the end of 1956, consumer apathy disappeared. Industries 
felt buyers’ resistance. Many industries began to have sec- 
ond thoughts about loose cost practices. In an attempt to 
cut costs, industries accepted some major strikes. To some 
extent, industry was succeeding, as was shown by the Auto- 
mobile Pact of 1958. Everyone expected steel to follow the 
same pattern in 1959. 

In July, 1959, industry could have had a cheap settlement. 
This favorable atmosphere continued through August, well 
into September. Unfortunately, industry chose an all-out 
fight for ambiguous changes in work rules. 
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No doubt, some changes in work rules were needed. 
Yet, industry failed to make out a clear-cut case either to 
the public or to the Taylor fact-finding board. At this point, 
both public opinion and striker solidarity made clear that 
industry had lost the strike. Industry’s only recourse, after 
that, was to get out as cheaply as possible. 


The actual settlement has left many basic issues unsolved. 
When the two-year contract runs out, these same issues can 
plague the nation again. 

It is unlikely that the solution can be found at the national 
level. Bargaining failed at the national level last year. Labor 
and management should now seek solutions at the company 
and plant levels. Inevitably, the two parties must deal with 
each other at these levels. It is at local levels that condi- 
tions often vary and present their own peculiar problems. 
Here’s where labor and management work together and where 
mutual understanding and trust are essential. If such under- 
standing and trust can be rebuilt locally, then the atmos- 
phere for the 1962 negotiations will be infinitely better than 
it was in the latter part of 1959. 


Peoria Finds a Way 


Town fathers of Peoria, Illinois, apparently have found a 
new way to check the flood of pornographic and obscene 
“literature” currently flooding the country. On January 25, 
the city issued an order to owners of newsstands operating 
on Peoria sidewalks to cease selling “objectionable material.” 
Failure to comply would mean loss of permit to operate. 

In issuing the clean-up order, the city manager declared 
that he was not basing it on any state or city anti-obscenity 
law; neither was he basing it on any court decision concern- 
ing obscenity. The basis of the order, he said, was the city’s 
right to regulate the use of its own property. Sidewalks are 
city property in Peoria. When permits are issued to indi- 
viduals to conduct business on city property, they are natu- 
rally expected to conduct such business in harmony with the 
public welfare. Obviously, the sale of indecent or filthy 
publications is not in the public interest. 


Shyster lawyers and ever-present defenders of the “rights of 
free speech” will surely be attacking the validity of the mu- 
nicipal order. But the Peorian procedure does seem to have 
possibilities for a community to cut through some of the red 
tape and confusion over obscene publications. Admittedly, 
there are dangers of abuse. Highly personal standards of 
“obscenity” could be unfairly imposed. But, prudently used, 
a new weapon in maintaining the self-respect of their com- 
munity may be found here by decent citizens. 

Communities have a right to earn a good name and to 
maintain it. In a way, communities are like people. Every 
community has a definite character, a certain “personality.” 
Just as some people are civilized and refined while others 
are sloppy, irresponsible, indecent, and without moral sense, 
sO, too, are communities. A wide-open town may well indi- 
cate a morally indifferent or even a wide-open citizenry. 


Public officials have a right and a duty to protect the good 
name of the community they represent. It is in this area we 
easily distinguish the cheap politician from the responsible 
public official. The citizens have a right to live in a social 
environment where there is law and order and a moral 
atmosphere worthy of human dignity. They have a duty to 
provide such an environment for their children. 

From this viewpoint, it is advantageous for every com- 
munity to be acquainted with the 1957 Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case of Roth vs. United States. Not always help- 
ful in such matters, at least here the high court made it clear 
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that the First Amendment gives no protection to peddlers of 
obscenity. Reviewing the history of the First Amendment, 
the court declared that “Implicit in the history of the First 
Amendment is the rejection of obscenity as utterly without 
redeeming social importance . . .”. More important for prac- 
tical purposes, the court gave the following test for 
obscenity: “Whether, to the average person applying com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of the material taken 
as a whole appeals to prurient interest.” 

This standard gives every community the legal green light 
to maintain standards of public decency in the field of pub- 
lications. It is of particular importance to the newly develop- 
ing communities in American suburbia. In the past ten 
years, about twenty million people have moved into the 
suburbs. New communities are growing up. They are 
developing their traditions, their cultural patterns. Their de- 
gree of civic pride is of tremendous importance to their 
children and to future generations. These communities have 
a right and a duty to self-respect. The Supreme Court de- 
cision mentioned provides them with a legal weapon to fight 
public indecency in their area. And the new procedure in 
Peoria provides an example of forthright action that can 
be, properly used, very helpful in checking the current na- 
tional menace of ghoulish obscenity. 


Lenten Thoughts 


Hairshirts are no longer in style but, during Lent, Catholics 
still have quite a variety of favorite penances. There are 
the “giving up” penances such as renouncing movies, 
theaters, dances, candies and sweets, alcoholic beverages, 
smoking, etc. And there are the devotional penances, such 
as attending daily Mass, making the Way of the Cross, 
getting to Lenten services, and giving alms to the poor. The 
Church commends all these forms of penance when done 
out of love for God. 

Some penances are taken on beyond the call of duty. More 
necessary are the penances every Christian must bear when 
keeping God’s Commandments becomes difficult. Resigna- 
tion to crosses we are asked to carry and loyalty to God 
through trying circumstances are year-round penances. 

But the meaning of “repentance” goes much deeper than 
willingly bearing burdens. The gospel word for repentance, 
“metanoia,” calls for a profound inward change of heart 
and mind. It was the basic message of the great prophets of 
the Old Testament and of St. John the Baptist, heralding 
Christ. It was the first message Our Lord preached to man- 
kind when He began His public life on earth. It is the con- 
stant message of the Church. It is the fundamental message 
of Our Lady when she makes those mysterious appearances, 
as at LaSallette, Lourdes, and Fatima. 

When God sends a message to repent, He is saying, in 
effect: “Stop! You are rushing down the road to disaster. 
Turn back. Turn to Me, the Source of life. Come to Me, 
and I will heal you, make you whole again!” 


Amid the cares and temptations of life everyone tends 
to become confused, misled, caught up in stupid or im- 
possible situations. It is always encouraging to know that 
with God there is another chance—that the worst mistakes 
can be straightened out. Too easily men and women -get 
shut up in the dark, cavernous cells of their own egoism, 
enslaved to whims, fancies, and moods. Modern psychiatry 
has graphically exposed the mighty anxieties, the volcanic 
evils of hate, lust, and greed; the frustrations, fears, and 
obsessions that choke the spirit of man. But, with God, 
thanks to the gift of repentance, every man is able to re- 
turn to the Source of Life and taste once again the peace and 
joy of the Creator—the liberty of the children of God. 
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VIEWS IN BRIEF 





Hollywood. Recently, The Times Literary Supplement tw 
a special section on “The American Imagination.” Aboy 
Hollywood it said: “And yet the face Hollywood gives 1 
America and which glares out on the world is still contorte 
with the grimaces of a kind of idiot ferocity. Watching thoy 
fictional reconstructions of war which show the Americap 
soldier as a subnormal sex maniac with little idea of disc). 
pline and less of self-respect, those crime stories in which 
the police are no less brutal and only one degree mor 
moral than the criminals themselves, it seems at times a 
though the whole thing were some gigantic act of sabotage 
a conspiracy backed by foreign influence, to parody rather 
than to reflect the soul and spirit of the nation. 

“. . . The American film hero often represents the gen. 
erality of mankind at its dullest and stupidest. He never 
appears to read anything and has no interest whatsoever 
in anything that concerns the mind. His conceptions ar 
simple and materialistic to an extreme. He is senii- 
mental and incapable of precise thought and logical e.- 
pression. His ambitions are puerile and his morals a mes, 
although he gets them sorted out in conventional order in 
time for the last reel.” 

Harsh? Maybe; but certainly worth thinking about. 


Honesty. Look magazine recently published the results oj 
a nationwide survey of the mood of America today. Among 
the many topics they covered, one was honesty. They re. 
ported: “Honesty is getting less and less consideration as ¢ 
prime requisite for success. It is still cited as essential by 
10 per cent of people 50 and older; but the proportion drops 
to 6 per cent among young adults and to 4 per cent amon; 
teenagers.” Surely there is something seriously wrong wiih 
the moral fiber of a nation, when so many of its citizens no 
longer respect (or practice?) such a basic virtue. 


Principles, Not Profiles. A study by four social scientists 
at the University of Michigan shows that the personal 
qualities of the candidates in the last two Presidential elec- 
tions played a greater part than policy statements in de- 
veloping the public image of them. Moreover, the thousands 
of interviews that went into the study indicated that in 
1956 President Eisenhower was re-elected not so much for 
his performance as President as for the quality of his per- 
son. The interviewees’ references to his skills as a leader 
and administrator were fewer than their citations of his 
sincerity, integrity, sense of virtue as a family man, re- 
ligious devotion, and likeableness. However admirable a 
man may be with these latter traits, the Presidency of the 
United States demands much more. Too much is at stake 
in the leadership of the free world to entrust the office to 
the victor of a campaign that goes barely beneath the sur- 
face of a popularity contest. Americans do themselves 
little credit by reacting more to a politician’s TV manner 
than the scope of his knowledge, his charm than his chal- 
lenge to the times, his profile than his principles. 





Puerto Rico’s Progress. Many nations are sending rep- 
resentatives to Puerto Rico to study how the Caribbean 
Island—with one of the densest populations in the world— 
is lifting itself out of economic doldrums. With its now- 
famous program, “Operation Bootstrap,” Puerto Rico has 
attracted six hundred new industrial plants in the past de- 
cade. Government-industry co-operation has strengthened 
the whole country and it is now a show-place of rising living 
standards under an effective democracy. 
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Over the roads and into 
the fields, Tom Garcia 
shepherds his motley 


crew of migrant workers 


CREW 





BY THEODORE J. RADTKE 


MIGRANT 


LEADER 












and PHILIP BURNHAM 


He stood there, Tom Garcia, crew 
leader, at the back door of his cinder- 
block “apartment.” At the edge of this 
Arizona cotton field he watched God’s 
hand paint a colorful disptay over the 
skies and mountains of the limitless 
horizon. 

Lolita, his wife, came to his side. 

“Tom,” she said quietly, “just one 
more month and we'll be back home in 
Laredo.” 

It was the evening hour, the end of 
another weary day. 

At their feet, just two steps from the 
“apartment” door, stood the cotton, 
acres of cotton, white seas of fiuff cry- 
ing in full bloom to be plucked. 

Call him a “crew leader,” but Tom 
Garcia is a farm labor contractor. 

Back in Laredo, Texas, last April he 
had rounded up his family and friends. 
This was his crew. Now it was Novem- 
ber in the cotton of Arizona. Where 
fifty had started out, now there were 
only thirty-two. Some of them had 
dropped off at their first stop to stay in 
Burley, Idaho, where they all worked in 
the sugar beets. They moved over to 
Toppenish, Washington, for the harvest 
of the hops after that. Again there were 
“casualties” among the crew. 





Came the potato harvest in Idaho and 
the caravan of migrant farm workers, 
headed by Garcia, moved in. A pick-up 
came first. That was Garcia’s own mov- 
ing van. Next came a battered school 
bus, driven by Steve, his uncle; then a 
trio of jalopies, loaded top and fender 
with household wares. 

Steve stepped down from the creak- 
ing, bus-driver’s seat and reported to his 
boss. 

“Tom, we’re going to have to put two 
new tires on this old rig before we head 
for Arizona!” 

That had been certain; Arizona was 
next. They had a definite route; they 
knew the time of every crop in seven 
states; they had a farmer in every loca- 
tion prepared to receive them. The 
whole migration, state to state, field to 
field, “‘apartment” to “apartment,” was 
mapped out by Garcia and the Employ- 
ment Service before ever he left Laredo. 

Garcia’s was just one of 3111 crews 
of farm workers operating on a set plan 
of migration, moving to be sure for six 
months, covering many states, but 
“landing” every so often just on time 
when the field work needed their extra 
hands on that very day and the next, 
and perhaps for a month or more. 
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This service of the Federal and State 
agencies for farm worker placement, 
new in the migratory labor field, assisted 
more than 62,000 farmers and workers 
in the western United States during 
1959. 

Tom Garcia learned the business of 
traveling and working the fields from his 
father, Cayetano. Cayetano, a little old 
now to be bossing a crew and attending 
to its every need, was in his day one of 
the most respected labor contractors the 
farmers had ever known. 

“Tom,” Cayetano used to say, “never 
cheat with the scales the way some of 
these crew leaders do.” 

“But, Pa—look at some of your men 
—they put rocks in the bags to make 
them weigh more—and you pay them 
just the same.” 

“Yes, mi hijito.—but tomorrow is an- 
other day—and I can say to them, ‘Yes- 
terday you put rocks in the bag—today 
before we weigh your bag you will 
empty it all on the ground and pick it 
up again—and your cotton will be dirty 
then and we will not pay for it or haul 
it to the gin.’ And I theenk they will not 
put in the rocks.” 

Cayetano was wise in the ways of 
handling men, men who bend their backs 
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all day and sink their fingers into the 
soil without a chance at a shower when 
the day is done. 

Cayetano and Tom worked to keep a 
permanent labor group together. You 
can only do that by meting out justice 
like a benevolent dictator, and like a 
benign patron caring for the food and 
the drinks, the cars and the trucks, the 
clothes and medicines and the finances. 
Yes, even the finances. 

When .the farmer gives the crew 
leader his crops to harvest, it starts an 
operation which’ finally pays Tom 
Garcia $3.30 at the cotton gin for every 
hundred pounds of cotton delivered. 


“You know, Lolita,” said Tom with 
concern to his wife, “tomorrow morn- 
ing early I’ve got to run in to town and 
try to pick up a few more hands. We'll 
never get this cotton in without extra 
help.” 

“You know best, Tom, but how are 
you going to keep up like this—from 
five in the morning till past midnight 
every night—before getting all your 
book work done?” 

“You said it yourself, querida—just 
one more month and we'll be back home 
in Laredo.” 


w ORNING was cold but clear. Tom 
stood at the downtown corner, along 
with ten other recruiters. He barked out 
his wares to the “day-haul” pickers. 

“You can easily do three hundred a 
day on my spread,” he boasted. 

He meant three hundred pounds. At 
three dollars a hundred it meant $9.00 
for the worker. 

The ordinary farm worker found in 
town was strictly a day laborer. This 
time of year he was sure of a job every 
day, if he wanted to work. Every morn- 
ing he and many hundreds gathered at 
previously designated “day-haul” points 
of the city. 

The word “Cotton Pickers Wanted” 
came over the radio from the Employ- 
ment Service; it came by dodger-cir- 
cular; it came by grapevine. The 
intelligent grapevine, very active and 
very inaccurate, told him the condition 
of all the farms in the county—how easy 
or how hard it was to pick a hundred 
pounds of cotton in every field, almost 
in every row. 

Getting out at five o’clock in the 
morning, arriving at the pick-up points, 
wandering up and down the street listen- 
ing to the labor contractors like Garcia 
give their “pitches” like so many circus 
barkers—this is for the day-laborer like 
an executive’s constitutional. 

He sells his wares of tough hands, 
stamina, talent, and time, just for today, 
to the leader he prefers that morning. 
It is individual enterprise, a far cry 
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from the strength he and his fellows 
might exert in this field were they united 
— if they bargained collectively. 

In that respect he is little different 
from Tom Garcia. Tom goes it alone. 
His contract is verbal. He deals with 
the impersonal gin. The farmer who 
owns the land and the cotton may live in 
a swank, ranch-style home in the foot- 
hills and perhaps never so much as con- 
tact Tom Garcia personally throughout 
the harvest. 

“These men from the city,” Lolita 
objected, “they are not much good for 
cotton picking, Tom. They will pick 
green and they will miss much—and 
then Mr. Selkirk will be mad on you.” 

“That is true, mi querida, but without 
them our crew will never finish the 
harvest—so I'll just have to watch them 
with the eye of a hawk all day.” 

That was Tom’s job. To bring in the 
cotton, especially the first hand-picking 
where the care and expert hand and eye 
of the picker make the difference in the 
quality, the grade. 

Cotton-picking machines are fine, for 
all they can do; they are even satisfac- 
tory for the second time through the 
field. But if you want quality cotton 
when it is graded at the gin, you will 
pick it by hand the first time at least. 
That is where eyes, and hands, and ex- 
perience, and talent come in. And these 
are the human factors that no man has 
yet built into any machine. 

“Cotton at its best needs us,” was the 
way Cayetano used to put it. 

Tom’s day-haul of eleven extra hands 
bounded along the fifteen miles to the 
Selkirk ranch, swung in over the irriga- 
tion ditch at the side of the highway, 
then amid the cluster of “apartments” 
by the side of the road. Tom brought 
the pick-up to a quick stop as the men, 
huddled against the cold morning whis- 
tle of the air past their ears, lunged one 
into the other at the jolt. 

“Up and at it, men,” Tom was quick 
to call before they could protest. “Over 
there for coffee, pronto!” He pointed to 
his wife, Lolita, in the doorway. “And 
no more stops till lunch time!” 

Tom had been a sergeant in the Army 
during his tour of service. He was using 
his experience to advantage. Equally 
adept in Spanish and English, it mat- 
tered not whether the men brought in 
on the day-haul spoke either tongue. 

Lolita was always ready these morn- 
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ings with gallons of coffee but very few 
cups. You cannot carry a complete 
household on the bed of a pick-up truck 
over seven states. 

Her three children, barefooted even 
in the cold, hung with a shy hand to her 
skirts, open-eyed and wondering as they 
peered at the crop of newcomers. 

The men grabbed up a last-minute 
tortilla, as did Tom when he swung up 
into the cab of his truck. 

“All right, men—up in the bus with 
Steve. You,” pointing to the day-haul 
group, “in with me.” 

The lumbering old bus and the truck 
ground out of the compound of shacks 
called “apartments.” 


I. was 6:30 in the morning. The 
winter sun was beginning to crimson 
the eastern sky, soon to warm the land- 
scape and its workers. Before noon they 
would be in shirt-sleeves. And before 
getting back to camp tonight, after sun- 
set, they would again be in sweaters and 
jackets. 

Tom Garcia looked over his handi- 
work as he passed the “apartments” of 
his camp and waved to the children who 
fluttered him a tiny hand in return. 

There were ten openings—doorways, 
if you will—in the cinder-block wall. 
Every one contained a family, or more. 
Five families of his crew and twenty-five 
single men lived here with a kind of 
camping ingenuity and snugness that 
rivaled any city-bred hunter’s weekend 
“out in the open.” 

That day three weeks ago when Tom 
arrived, he and his men immediately 
began to “doll up” their housing ac- 
commodations. 

“Mr. Selkirk will go half way with 
us,” he told them, “if we fix up these 
apartments.” 

After all, these were the best of the 
facilities available. They had been made 
over several years ago to conform to 
the regulations of the Bracero contract, 
when the Mexican nationals were 
housed here. Floors had to be put in 
then, and electricity, and water had to 
be made available—even cooking facili- 
ties. But not now. There were no such 
governmental regulations for the hous- 
ing of citizens, like Garcia and his crew. 
All of this was left to free individual 
enterprise. 

“Get a few pieces from that shack 
over there,” Tom called out. “We'll 
patch up this door.” 

And thus Tom ordered his men to 
cannibalize the area. They went to the 
city dumps and collected old corrugated 
sheet iron; they picked up odds and ends 
of plywood, where and when they found 
it unattached; they raided the alleys of 
the city even for heavy carton-board. 

“We'll use this for our wall-paper,” 
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Tom laughed. “But you’d be surprised, 
men, what nice insulation it makes for a 
cold night.” 

Tom Garcia knew that of all the men 
he led, he alone had a _ high-school 
diploma. Should he not be doing more 
to improve such a miserable state of 
living? 

“Amigo,” he said to his cousin sit- 
ting in the seat beside him, “you know 
what I'd like to do—I’d like to build a 
factory and make trailers for all the 
migrant workers—not expensive like the 
ones you see on the road nowadays, but 
cheap enough for all of us to own one 
and carry more of our household when 
we go traveling the way we do.” 

The idea was there. It might develop 
some day after the manner of the 
“U-Haul” nationwide rental system of 
trailer carts already available from coast 
to coast. 

Certainly some of the migrant families 
would be in a position to buy up their 
own. It would even be a welcome hous- 
ing addition to the cramped living 
quarters which is their home, a two- 
room affair on a single small lot in the 
valley that is Texas this side of the Rio 
Grande. 

Tom steered the truck onto the high- 
way, the wired-up bus of ancient vintage 
following. They moved along for per- 
haps two miles, then out into the fields 
to where the cotton trailers sat marking 
the place where the work had to stop 
last night at sundown. 
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A scale hanging from a tripod is used to weigh the cotton. The picker gets $3.00 per hundredweight 


The long, canvas, cotton-picking bags 
were soon unfurled, men and women 
were set to appointed rows of cotton by 
Tom and Steve. They cautioned them 
again, “Bring it in clean!” 

Tom used little time in setting up his 
tripod scales to the side of the first 
trailer, then moved into the field to 
coach the day-haul pickers. 

“Sling the bag-strap over your head 
and left shoulder—it’s easier that way 
by the time you’ get to pulling fifty 
pounds.” 

Back at the bus he checked the sup- 
plies for the day, water, cokes, packaged 
candies, cookies, and the like, all of 
which a leader must have available. 

It was seven o'clock in the morning. 

His next move was to make ready his 
antique adding machine and his account 
books. Several children whose mothers 
worked with the men romped under and 
around the trucks and across the lane 
in the alfalfa field. Except for their 
frolicking, the countryside was silent 
with the silence that resembled the aged 
muteness of the mountain range that 
rose up to the south of them, ten miles 
away. 

The migrant worker’s hours and days 
are filled with three stark realities, the 
road, the camp, and the field. Timing, 
organization, attention to detail, flexi- 
bility—tthese are some of the virtues re- 
quired. They are the same for a general 
who puts his army into the field to storm 
a target, then quickly moves off and 








away to storm a second and a third. 

Isolation is a major ingredient of the 
life. The world goes its own way; the 
crew has very little contact with it. Yet 
it is true that the migrant workers are a 
paradoxically constant stabilizing factor 
in the economy of the country, particu- 
larly in the ever volatile arena of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

“Cotton at its best needs us,” was the 
way Cayetano always put it. 

The machines were taking over, 
nevertheless. In 1958 the machine 
picked 46 per cent of the Arizona cot- 
ton; that figure was bound to rise to 
60-65 per cent in 1960. 

A rising cloud of dust at the edge of 
the cotton field signaled the approach of 
a car. Father Francisco, missienary to 
the countryside, came driving up to 
Tom’s truck. 

“Welcome, Father,’ Tom greeted 
him, “but don’t tell me you are coming 
to join our crew today.” 

Father Francisco had picked his share 
of cotton in earlier days, but he was 
now an itinerant priest, living in a 
trailer, moving from one area to an- 
other, contacting the workers, baptizing 
their children, marrying them, provid- 
ing them Mass occasionally at the 
campsite. 

He arranged with the local priests of 
the town and organized special farm- 
worker fiestas on holidays. 

All the rest of the world racing by 
on the highway merely gave the cotton 
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and the pickers a split-second passing 
glance. Tom and his crew even felt the 
resentment of that “outside world” from 
some who brushed by them at church on 
Sunday. He was wont to set his caravan 
in convoy on Sundays—if and when 
they could afford not to work—and 
drive in to the city to attend Mass. 

Tom and most of his “permanent” 
crew are the bearers of a_ strongly 
Catholic heritage. It may not be that 
the Sunday Mass obligation is the 
primary concern, but there is a tug of 
the heart that is religious and Catholic 
all the same. It showed in the camp 
where every “apartment” bore the im- 
age of Our Lady of Guadalupe or of the 
Sacred Heart. It showed on the shirt- 
fronts, dirty as they might be today, in 
the fields where every man, woman, and 
child wore a religious medal. 

“Mama,” cried one of Lolita’s little 
ones, “on Sunday in the church the 
priest will bless my medal, won’t he?” 


oO. SuNDaAys then you go to the 
church—“to visit the Saints” and to 
pray to them one after the other. You 
spend a few dimes lighting vigil candles, 
and you sit silent in God’s house and 
dedicate what you can of the day to the 
God who has to see you through. He 
has to provide so the cotton grows; He 
has to give you health so you can work. 
He has to protect you against accidents. 

It was only a short time ago not many 
miles from here that sixteen Braceros 
died in an accident when the driver of 
their truck fell asleep, ran off the road, 
hit a tree. Fire from the gasoline ex- 
ploding enveloped them all in flames, 
crammed as they were into the im- 
provised bus-truck. 

The “outside world” read the incident 
in the papers and conveniently went its 
merry way, unconcerned. 

“Dress up in your best,” Tom ordered 
the camp, “clean up the kids—before we 
go to town. I don’t want them to think 
around here my crew is just a barefoot 
Mex gang—just good enough to wait 
around and scrap their cotton and live 
in shacks!” 

Tom knew and had seen crews, al- 
ways impoverished, forever down on 
their luck. They were the ones operat- 
ing by deceit and crooked dealing, 
drunken, lazy, sometimes even vicious. 
Thank God, many of them disappeared 
altogether, but there were others always 
cropping up. 

Because of them Tom and others like 
him had to bear the brunt of the resent- 
ment that the “outside world” always 
seemed to hold. 

“You go into a store,” Tom would 
say, “and you get the feeling they don’t 
think your money is any good. Oh, sure, 
they take it—but they make you feel 
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they are glad the deal is over—glad 
you're getting out of there.” 

Father Francisco had come to make 
an announcement. He might spend a 
week at it, going from field to field, 
camp to camp, telling the workers he 
was setting up at the local church the 
following Sunday. 

“I’ve arranged to have a special eve- 
ning Mass at St. Anthony’s Church next 
Sunday. I'll be there for confessions 
from three o’clock on, but I won't start 
the Mass till seven—just in case you all 
have to work that day.” 

Tom listened and then asked, “Are 
you going to preach in English or Span- 
ish, Father?” 

“Both,” came the reply. 

The way Father Francisco thought of 
it, the tongue you use in preaching re- 
ligion, English, Spanish, or any other, 
is only a means for reaching the minds 
of your audience. 

“Mixed audience, mixed preaching, 
eh, Father!” 

There were always some who under- 
stood no English; there were always 
others who understood no Spanish; but 
Father always found a way to accom- 
modate them. 
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e The narrower a man’s mind, 
the broader his statements.—Burton 
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As Father Francisco started to drive 
away, a young man came up from the 
field dragging his long bag filled with 
cotton. 

“First of the day, Father,” he called 
after him. 

Tom helped the lad chain the bag to 
the scales hanging from the tripod. 
Pointing to the arrow indicating the 
weight, Tom read it off, then picked up 
his field book to credit the young man 
for 43 pounds. 

“And I’m going to give you credit for 
ten pounds extra for the first bag of the 
day,” Tom smiled at the youngster. 

With a leap the young man raced to 
the supply room of the old bus to in- 
dulge himself in a coke. He would be 
back at the cotton trailer several more 
times that day, his face dirtier as the 
day went along, the dust and perspira- 
tion m#xing and running the stain over 
his body and out through his shirt. 

Tom’s books with the names of 41 
workers would keep filling as each 
brought a bag to him, had it weighed, 
and emptied it into the latticed bin of 
the cotton trailer. 

At the gin seven miles away, Tom 
circled with his pick-up pulling the 
trailer, drove onto the scales to have 
the cotton weighed. The grade was ex- 


cellent. Credit for the cotton went to 
Selkirk, owner of the farm. 

Afterward Tom went into the office 
and dealt with the gin operator. He was 
paid $3.30 for every hundred pounds in 
the load. That was the going rate at 
this time of the season. 

Tom would then return to the fields 
and at the end of the day pay his crew 
in accordance with his accounts, each 
receiving $3.00 for every hundred 
pounds of raw cotton picked. 

The thirty-cents per hundredweight 
was for him, for overhead and cartage 
and management. 

With fifty men and women in his 
crew, Tom could run up about $225 a 
week—that is, if all went well—if he 
had a good field of cotton—if it did not 
rain—if the evening moisture dried off 
the plants early enough every day—if 
all his crew worked through for at least 
nine hours each day. 

“These are the many things we have 
to be grateful to God for in this busi- 
ness,” Tom always encouraged his men. 

His Catholic heritage was speaking 
out again. No one else would ever think 
like that under the circumstances. 


rd IS BEST packers in a week could 
amass 1500 pounds on the average, a 
gross income of $45. And that was why 
so many of them could afford to live 
only on the other side of the tracks. 

Tom, after expenses for truck, bus, 
gasoline, salary to Steve who drove for 
him, might come out at $75 or $100. 

This would hardly build him his fac- 
tory for making house trailers for the 
migratory farm workers of the United 
States. Give him a chance, however, 
with someone’s financial backing, and 
he might easily in a year or two be the 
superintendent of such a plant, the kind 
that the business world, that resentful 
“outside world,” is always looking for. 

The stove first, then the two chairs 
and the stools, next that carton box of 
clothes, now that mattress, those blan- 
kets—Tom was loading the pick-up for 
the last move of the year. It would be 
Christmas next Friday. 

The Garcia crew was de-camping. 
Good-by to Arizona. 

“We'll put our Saints up front in the 
cab with us,” Lolita decided with finality 
as she carried the Sacred Heart and St. 
Anthony and her precious picture of 
Guadalupe out to the truck. 

She turned and looked again at the 
“apartment” that was home these last 
few weeks. She shed no tears at all. 

She stepped up into the cab, pushing 
two little ones before her, and smiled a 
wholesome smile of relief. 

“I’m ready, Tom,” she said, “ready 
for home and Texas.” 

Tom drove straight to Laredo. 




























MY FAVORITE SAINT 


OAINT PAUL THE APUSTLE 


St. Paul the Apostle was one of the most complete and many-sided of the Church’s saints 


BY MAISIE WARD 


ST. PAUL—named at first Saul—was 
born in Tarsus, a beautiful and ancient 
city, one of the great commercial cen- 
ters of the ancient world having also 
a university which ranked with those 
of Athens and Alexandria. His parents, 
as strict Jews, must have feared for 
him the dangers and temptations of 
this pagan world; they sent him for his 
education to Jerusalem. Paul was, he 
tells us, brought up “at the feet of 
Gamaliel,” one of the most famous of 
the great Jewish Rabbis. 

Here he would have learned by heart 


the five books of the Law and also’ 


that mass of commentary and interpre- 
tation which Jewish tradition had added. 
“I made progress,” he says, “in the 
Jews’ religion above many of my equals 
in my own nation, being more abun- 
dantly zealous for the traditions of my 
fathers.” (Gal. 1:14). 

Like every zealous Jew, Saul was 


looking forward to “the Hope of Israel.” 
Try to imagine the effect upon him of 
hearing Stephen’s announcement that 
the Messias had come, that His own 
people had done Him to death, that He 
had risen again. Saul did not know 
that Jesus had said, “Ye search the 
scriptures, for in them you think you 
have eternal life, but the same are they 
which give testimony of me.” But he 
did search the scriptures, he did open 
his ears to the prophets. He was able 
later to say in all sincerity, “I indeed did 
formerly think that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth.” He was ready to follow 
truth when he saw it, although the last 
thing he expected was to find it in the 
new sect with their “blasphemous” 
proclamation of this Son of Man stand- 
ing at the right hand of God. 

So “Saul, yet breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord, went to the high priest 
and asked of him letters to Damascus, 
to the synagogues, that if he found any 
men and women of this way he might 


bring them bound to Jerusalem.” (Acts. 
S35) 

The group of horsemen, the hot dusty 
road, the noonday sun, almost ex- 
tinguished by the brightness of a 
heavenly light, the sounds heard by all 
that for Saul alone were words. 

“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 

Me?” 

“Who art thou, Lord?” 

“I am Jesus whom thou persecutest” 

Thus did Our Lord give to St. Paul the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body which he 
was to spend his life in developing. 
Our Lord did not say: why persecutest 
thou My followers, My disciples, My 
friends, but why persecutest thou Me. 
And Paul would later say, “I live yet 
now not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
The Christian lives by Christ’s life as 
the cell lives, not by an isolated life of 
its own, but in vital union with the body, 
a union that should break down every 
artificial barrier. “There is now neither 
Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female, for all are 
one in Christ.” 
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Blinded by the vision, led by the 
hand into the city, neither eating nor 
drinking, Paul was succored by another 
to whom also a vision had been given 
—Ananias, sent to him by God to heal 
his blindness and bring him to the 
Christian community. There follow 
some years—we do not know how many, 
but they were broken by two periods 
at Damascus—during which Paul went 
into the desert of Arabia and prepared 
for the vast task to which God had 
destined him. 

On Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem, the 
disciples were, not unnaturally, a little 
afraid of the man who had so fiercely 
persecuted them, but “Barnabas took 
him and brought him to the Apostles 
and told them how he had seen the 
Lord. . . .” The Jews soon became aware 
of the change in their late champion 
and sought to kill him; the disciples 
sent him away to Tarsus. But as the 
work of the Church at Antioch grew, 
Barnabas went to Tarsus to seek Saul 
for his assistant. 

And then Barnabas and Saul, called 
by the Holy Ghost, were sent forth with 
the prayers and authority of the Church 
on their first missionary journey, which 
took them to Cyprus and Asia Minor. 
Gradually the two men changed posi- 
tions, Barnabas at first the leader fall- 
ing into the background, Saul, now 
called by his Roman name of Paul, 
becoming the leader. The story of 
these journeys should be read in the 
Acts of the Apostles; they cannot be 
detailed in a short sketch. 

The method of St. Paul’s preaching 
and his impact on the Gentile world 
must indeed be described, but first we 
must look again at the major problem 
of the early Church, which became the 
chief battle of Paul’s life; if we do not 
understand it, his letters are unintel- 
ligible. The struggle began at Antioch 
where the disciples were first called 
Christians, where “a great multitude 
was added to the Church” and the col- 
lections were first begun to aid Jeru- 
salem at a time of famine. Away from 
the Temple, in a predominantly Gentile 
world, barriers between Jew and Gentile 
were down; they ate and lived together 
because both were Christians. But then 
there came from Jerusalem Jewish 
Christians of the narrower sort. They 
claimed to speak in the name of James, 
Jerusalem’s bishop and Our Lord’s 
cousin. The Gentiles, they said, must 
be circumcised and made to observe 
the Law. Jewish Christians should not 
eat with the uncircumcised. Peter and 
Barnabas were both persuaded to give 
in to these Jews and withdraw from 
social intercourse with their Gentile 
brethren. 

But not Paul. 


“TI withstood him to 
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the face,” the converted persecutor 
boasts—and it must have needed no 
small courage to rebuke the chief of 
the Apostles in the presence of others 
who had also been led into this be- 
trayal of the principle laid down by 
Peter himself when he ate with the first 
Gentile converts in the house of 
Cornelius. 

At the Council of Jerusalem, which 
may have been held before, but more 
probably after, the Antioch incident, 
St. Paul’s views were put forward by 
St. Peter himself. It was decided that 
the Gentile converts were not to be dis- 
quieted, but it was only slowly that 
the Jewish Christians realized that 
Temple and synagogue worship had 
come to an end through their fulfilment 
in Christ. 

All Jewish boys are taught a trade 
and Paul -was a tent-maker. To this 
day, in the villages of what was then 
Cilicia, men still work the heavy goat’s 
hair into a coarse cloth that will stand 
by itself if you set a cloak made of it 
upright on the floor. 

The day began early in the ancient 
world, and by mid-day toil was at an 
end, social intercourse and amusement 
had begun. This was Paul’s time for 
preaching. He could borrow a school 
during its hours of emptiness, as he 
borrowed that of Tyranus at Ephesus, 
or he could teach on the banks of the 
river as he did at Philippi. Whenever 
possible, he spoke in the synagogues. 
His custom was to go first to the Jews 
and then, when they rejected him, 
judging themselves, as he put it, un- 
worthy of eternal life, he turned to the 
Gentiles. 

All his teaching was living theology 
wrought out through men’s questions, 
through the closest possible contact 
between the truth he was teaching and 
the minds he wanted to reach. It was 
broken by dramatic and painful inci- 
dents. Paul himself summarizes in II 
Corinthians some of these incidents in 
his life as an apostle. 

“Of the Jews five times did I re- 
ceive forty stripes save one. Thrice I 
was beaten by rods, once I was stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck . . . in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils from false brethren; 
in labor and painfulness, in much watch- 
ings, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. 

“Besides those things that are with- 
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out: my daily instance, the solicitude 
for all the churches. (II Cor, 
11:23-28) 

This is the background to the theology 
of St. Paul. His theological treatises 
teem with life—they are as vital as the 
words he spoke in the synagogue or 
on the river bank, for they too are 
spoken straight to the minds of living 
men; they are his letters. 

St. Luke’s reports of his sermons 
in the Acts of the Apostles, whether 
taken down as he spoke or gathered 
later from others, are brief, hardly more 
than notes. We need the letters to be 
aware of Paul’s volcanic energy and 
enthusiasm. But the reports are out- 
lines of the same themes. To the Jews 
he speaks of the promises now ful- 
filled, of the imperfection of the Law, 
powerless to bring redemption, of Christ 
our Redeemer and of the Resurrection. 
For pagans he has the message of crea- 
tion and of God’s witness to Himself 
in the heart of man—and then again 
the Resurrection. At Athens, the cul- 
tured pagans mocked at the mad claim 
that a dead man had become alive, 
while others thought apparently of 
Resurrection—Anastasis—as the name 
of a new goddess. In a city where gods 
were almost as numerous as men, a 
few more or less would make no dif- 
ference. This intelligent, casually 
pagan city plunged St. Paul into the 
deepest depression. He made very few 
converts in Athens, whereas Corinth, 
a place so wicked that the word 
Corinthiazare had been coined to ex- 
press a riot of debauchery, proved a 
fertile field for the seed of God’s word. 
“IT have much people in this city,” God 
told him in a vision, but the gathering 
in of these people presented enormous 
problems. 

Out of such material Paul created 
the society of the saints. 

St. Paul was eloquent in his great ex- 
hortation to mutual love. Meditating on 
Christ’s love, he realized more and more 
deeply that we should set no limit to 
our love for one another. Paul him- 
self loved greatly and was greatly loved. 
The Galatians, he says, would have 
plucked out their eyes and given them 
to him, the Philippians ministered to 
his needs. Luke, the most dear physician, 
Timothy, and Titus all loved and were 
beloved by him. He yearned so deeply 
over his brethren by race that he would 
have given his very soul for them. He 
who loved Jesus so profoundly would 
even have lost Him if—an impossible 
if—he could thereby have given Him 
to the Jews who believed not. When 





Paul suffered scourges, imprisonment, 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, he did so for 
the name of Christ but for the sake also 
of his children in the faith, those chil- 
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dren of whom he was in labor, those 
children whom he fed with milk until 
they were ready for the meat of God’s 
full revelation. 

In his glorious hymn to love, Paul 
shows that he realized the danger espe- 
cially for an Apostle, especially for 
himself, that zeal should become im- 
patience, love turn into anger. He had 
quarreled with Barnabas over Mark, 
Barnabas who had been the first to 
welcome him as an Apostle, who loved 
him deeply. But after Mark, on their 
first missionary journey, went back to 
Jerusalem, Paul refused to take him 
with them on the next. Barnabas wanted 
Mark, so Paul and he separated in a 
burst of anger. Perhaps, as he wrote 
to the Corinthians that charity is patient, 
Paul remembered this. He and Mark 
were later friends again as we learn 
from the Epistles. But by then Paul 
had experienced the discipline in pa- 
tience of his long imprisonments. At 
Ephesus he had been shut up for one 
night; in the two periods at Caesarea 
and Rome, he was in prison for a total 
of perhaps five years. 

Handed over in Caesarea from one 
Governor to the next, he at last made 
the appeal of a Roman citizen to Caesar. 
“To Caesar thou shalt go,” said Festus; 
but aside he declared to King Agrippa, 
“This man might have been set at lib- 
erty,” for he could not discover any 
real ground in the Jewish indictment of 
Paul. 

Jerusalem to Rome, from the feet of 
Gamaliel to the shadow of the Emperor, 


who in the end was to do the Jews the 
service of putting Paul to death. The 
marvelous speeches in which he lays 
open his life and defends it to his own 
people, the story of the shipwreck and 
of his long-drawn-out journey to the 
imperial city: all this can be read, bril- 
liantly narrated by St. Luke in the Acts. 

Read it, I beseech you, and fill in 
the vast gaps in my short sketch. But 
after that there falls a silence. We can 
picture Paul met by those dear friends 
of his, Priscilla and Aquila, the hus- 
band and wife with whom he had dwelt 
at Corinth and who had perhaps al- 
ready found lodgings for him. They 
probably came out with the rest of the 
Christian community to bid him wel- 
come and travel back with him into 
the city. Paul already knew so many 
of that community: in the Epistle to 
the Romans he sends messages to at 
least four large groups, each making 
up a household church. 

Settled down in his lodgings he was 
free inside the house, though to go out 
he must be chained to an attendant 
soldier. From these soldiers, as his 
guard changed and they moved about 
taking up their equipment, donning 
their armor, he drew vivid illustrations 
for his teaching on the Christian’s 
battle. “Take unto you the armor of 
God,” he writes to the Ephesians, “the 
breastplate of justice . . . the shield of 
faith . . . the helmet of salvation and 
the sword of the spirit, (which is the 
word of God).” 

Did the Christians of Rome include 





St. Paul preaching at Athens. He made few converts among 
the cultured, self-assured pagans of this city. 





many Jews? We do not know, but 
some of the names are Jewish and 
Paul speaks of one man as his kinsman. 
At first the Jews received Paul amiably, 
but presently they began “gainsaying 
and blaspheming.” The Jews of the 
Dispersion as well as those of Jerusalem 
refused, as Dante has put it, to be 
citizens of “that Rome where Christ 
is Roman.” 

But Rome was listening and Paul 
even chained could work mightily. “The 
things which have happened to me,” 
he says, “have fallen out rather to the 
furtherance of the Gospel. So that my 
bonds are made manifest in Christ, in 
all the court, and in all other places. 
And many of the brethren in the Lord, 
growing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak the word 
of God without fear.” 

The letters written from his prison 
—to the Colossians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians—are the most triumphant of 
Paul’s theological treatises. He knows 
not whether to long for the death that 
will unite him irrevocably with Christ 
or for a continued life in which to 
proclaim Him. There is no touch 
in these epistles of the personal struggle 
that had made him cry out earlier: 
“That which I work I understand not, 
for I do not that good which I will, but 
the evil which I hate that I do.” 

As surely as the Pharisee was changed 
into the Apostle was the Apostle raised 
to saintliness. In these letters of the 
captivity, we see a man wholly at peace 
and, though bound with a chain, a man 
utterly free. And in the exquisite let- 
ter to Philemon, we are allowed to look 
into the depths of his heart. 

Luke leaves Paul in his lodgings, not 
telling us when or even whether he was 
set free. But an early and steady tradi- 
tion tells of his release, that he took 
the journey to Spain that he had pro- 
jected, and that three years later, in 
the Neronian persecution, he and Peter 
were both in Rome and were martyred 
there on the same day. 

The Jew of Palestine was crucified, 
the Roman citizen beheaded. But first 
Paul was led out of the city and de- 
prived of his rights as a Roman, was 
for the last time scourged. The full- 
ness of his holiness was crowned and 
sealed by the martyr’s death. St. Paul 
was not only the man who taught most 
richly the theology of the Church but 
also one of the most complete and 
many-sided of her saints. He is num- 
bered with the Apostles, he evangelized 
Asia and Europe, he was a theologian 
rivaled only by the beloved disciple, he 
was the fellow martyr of the prince of 
the Apostles and with him the glory of 
the city chosen by God for the center of 
Christianity. 
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A Congressman who 
leads the voters 


and wins 


THE SIGN'S PEOPLE OF THE MONTH 





Clement J. Zablocki is an example of a politician who serves his 
constituents by advancing their thinking. When Milwaukee’s Fourth Distrig 
sent Zablocki to Washington in 1949 as a Congressman, there wasn’t 
much concern among the electorate for the securing of justice and freedom 
for the millions of people in the world without food or shelter. The 
Democratic legislator set out to make himself an expert in foreign policy, 
went on study missions abroad. and eventually became a member of the — 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. His newsletters to the folks back 
home dwelt on the new ideas and alphabet of our time—foreign aid, 
Point Four, the U.N.. UNICEF, WHO, NATO, and SEATO. The voters 
have evidently responded, for they have consistently returned Zablocki to 
Congress on his internationalist record. Last year. he was instrumental 
in diverting $2.5 million Poland owed the U.S. to the construction of a 


children’s hospital in Cracow, a feat overlooked in Zablocki’s speeches, 
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Clement J. Zablocki: Bringing the whole world to the Fourth Distrid 
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“I don’t think I can ever repay 
your kindness to me.” These simple 
words of T. Liu, a Chinese girl 
who fled the Reds and arrived in 
San Francisco ten years ago, 

sum up her feelings for her 
benefactress, Mrs. Valton G. 
Roache. The girl was taken into 
Mrs. Roache’s home, sent to col- 
lege, and now is a nurse specializ- 
ing in child heart surgery cases at 
Stanford Hospital. The case is 
typical of Mrs. Roache’s lifetime 
of service to immigrants. espe- 
cially Orientals whose entry into 
US. life is usually a lonesome one. 
Widowed thirty years ago, Marie 
Roache saw her three children 
through college. traveled widely, 
and plunged deeply into resettle- 
ment work. She has taught English 
to hundreds of refugees in San 
Francisco and found them jobs 
and homes. In 1946, she began a 
petition which ended in St. Frances 
X. Cabrini’s being named Patroness 
of Immigrants. “Not many people 
are interested in loving Christ 
through our neighbor,” she says. 








Distrid Marie Roache: Human beings have a 
common life flowing through them 
JACQUES LOWE 
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IRELAND'S FARMS OFFER A 





BLEAK FUTURE FOR HER SONS, 


NOW A NATIONAL “EXPORT” 


re 


Never have there been so few young men on 
the farms of Ireland, a country whose economy 
is overwhelmingly agricultural. Emigration 

is a national problem, as thousands of young, 
healthy boys and girls leave Ireland every year 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere. So many 

have headed for Britain since World War II that 
the membership in the Church there is becoming 
increasingly “Irish.” The current spurt of 
industrial growth in Ireland has not stopped the 
drain in manpower, which now exceeds 40,000 
a year (out of a total population of 2.8 million). 
Inevitably, Ireland’s vitality must suffer 

from this loss. Among the complex reasons for 
the emigration is the maddening custom that 
the father’s farm goes to the eldest son— 

and to him alone. The other children are 


faced with the unappetizing prospect of getting 
a small parcel of land from a government 
land commission, working in the cities for low 


wages—or going abroad. This process has 
already started at John Flynn’s farm home at 
Clonfad, County Westmeath; three of his 
fourteen children have gone to Britain. More are 
planning to go, as Sean, 22, the eldest, 

takes over direction of the 137-acre farm. 


John and Jane Flynn and their children who 
are still at home. One is a nun, another is 
at school, and three have gone to Britain, Only 
Sean (center, rear) will stay on the farm 
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Of an evening, Sean visits 
neighbor Peter Hughes who, at 64, 
has decided it’s time to marry. 
Below, Sean and his brothers 


play Irish soccer after supper 





In the Flynn family, 

the women wait on the men, 
including eight-year-old 
Dennis, far left. Mrs. Flynn 
and her daughters eat 

only after the father 

and boys are finished 








i early morning till night, the farm is 
Sean Flynn’s life. He has never been inside a 


saloon or dated a girl. He makes the yearly 
mission in his parish church without fail. 
Marriage is a long time off, he says (his father 
married at fifty-four). The farm is mainly 
grazing area for cattle, though a few pigs and 
poultry are kept and enough vegetable grown 
for the family’s consumption. The net profit 
from the sale of beef, butter, and milk pays the 
family’s living expenses with about $10 a week 
left over. In a dry year, cattle production falls 
off and the farm goes into debt. For this 


SEAN FLYNN INHERITS A PEACEFUL 
HAPPY LIFE, BUT THE OLD 

WAYS DIE SLOWLY 

IN IRELAND 


reason, Sean is reluctant to buy any modern 
machinery for a while, preferring to use a team 
of horses for plowing. Sean’s younger brothers 
help him take care of the farm, but their 
interests are widening; Vincent, 19, is an 
excellent carpenter. Mrs. Flynn helps out, too, 
and finds time to bake bread daily in a wood 
stove. Sean regrets seeing his family and friends 
leave Ireland for jobs abroad, but except for a 
verbal rap at the government for not doing more 
for the farmer, he’s resigned to the exodus. 
‘Many young people send food and money home 
and without that their families couldn't exist.” 
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Concepta, five, accompanies her 
mother to feed poultry. All the 
children have their appointed tasks. 
Family spirit runs high and at night 
they gather around the kitchen stove 


Every Sunday afternoon, the men of 
the family and neighbor Peter 
Hughes gather for a game of cards 
in the living room—about the 

only time the room is used 





Eleven-year-old 
Oliver’s job is to 
care for the calves 
each day when he 
returns from school 





The Flynn children 
go by bus to school 
in Kinnegad and 
walk three miles 
home. Gaelic is daily 
subject 


seen 


REESE 


Water is carried 
into the house from 
the family’s well. 
Electricity was 


brought in a few 


years ago 





IRELAND’S FAILURE TO INSPIRE 
AND HAVE CONFIDENCE IN ITS YOUTH IS 
REFLECTED IN JOHN FLYNN’S SEARCH 
FOR ANY STRAY POTATOES HIS 


CHILDREN MIGHT HAVE MISSED 
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WHEAT 


BY DAMIAN REID, C.P. 
































Every man’s faith in God, some time or other, 


is sifted by the events of history 





As Jesus had forewarned, Peter’s faith was shaken mightily by the terrible events of Calvary 


THE 
|| SIFTING 
OF 
Ps THE 


In less mechanized days, grain was purified by a process of 
winnowing and sifting. After the grain had been winnowed. 
it was placed in a sieve and shaken. This violent tossing 
caused such extraneous things as dust or chaff to pass through 
the mesh of the sieve or to blow away over the top. 

Most analysts who have watched the operation have 
thought of it as it affected the man who held and shook 
the sieve. 

Our Lord, on one occasion, considered it from the point 
of view of the grain. 

There are sharp elements of human drama in the sweat 
and patience of the sifter. But Our Lord saw a more grip- 
ping story in what was happening to the wheat. 

After all, the sifter was in command of the situation. 
He stood firm, balanced, and controlled on the ground. And 
even though he had to labor, his labor was subject to his 
own regulation. He could pause, for instance, to wipe his 
brow or catch his breath. 

But the wheat had no stability whatever. It continued in 
a condition of turmoil. Rising. Falling. Colliding with the 
other contents of the sieve. 

If it had any consciousness, it would be afflicted with 
a sense of confusion. Wondering how all this would end. 
And when. And if it would survive the ordeal. And in 
what condition. 

Our Lord contemplated this plight of the sifted wheat 
on the night before He died. And He associated it with 
an experience which was to overtake His disciples almost 
immediately. 
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He told Peter that Satan desired to 
sift the disciples as wheat is cleansed 
in the sieve. And He, for His own 
providential reasons, was going to per- 
mit the experiment. 

Oddly, it was their association with 
Jesus which conditioned the Apostles 
emotionally for their trial. 

Jesus was evidently a masterful per- 
sonality. How, otherwise, could He 
have caught their interest and held 
their devotion? 

They were not, by any means, the 
impoverished illiterates which some peo- 
ple think them. 

Probably the worst educated among 
them could read and write. Most Jews 
could. And there is no reason to think 
that Our Lord was so anxious to work 
miracles that He hunted out the handi- 
capped for the responsible job of es- 
tablishing His Church. 

All of them were destined te be 
preachers. And preachers not merely 
to an unexacting group with low in- 
comes and low culture. But to every 
man who needed redemption and the 
Gospel. Such preachers would need a 
standard measure of personableness and 
refinement. 

John and Matthew wrote Gospels. 
And authoring books was then a rarer 
achievement than it is now. 

James and Jude composed Epistles. 

There is reason to think that Philip, 
Bartholomew, and Thomas were pro- 
fessional men of some kind. 

Peter, Andrew, James, and John 
were business men. They owned boats 
and other apparatus of the fishing in- 
dustry. 

The brothers, James and John, were 
members of a family sufficiently well- 
to-do to have servants and to help 
finance the preaching enterprises of Our 
Lord. 


HEY WERE all men-of-the-world, 

in the sense that they could not 

be swept off their feet by a fast- 
talking salesman. 

So that when they threw in their lot 
with Christ, it was because they dis- 
cerned in Him a quality they had never 
encountered before. Some distinction 
which could rationalize their leaving 
home, justify their forfeiting profes- 
sions and livelihood and social roots. 

Added to this personal magnetism of 
Jesus were the wonderful incidents 
which accompanied Him wherever He 
went. So many were these marvels 
that, in a flash-back of memory, an 
Apostle would be able to recall only 
the more monumental ones. 

The astonishing affair at Cana, for 
instance. He would remember that. 
It probably had the effect of confirm- 
ing his decision to follow the Nazarene. 








There had been the excited con- 


gratulations and good wishes. The 
tongue-in-cheek commiseration with 
the bridegroom on his new-found 


bondage. The laughter and the gaiety. 

Then that brief exchange of words 
between Jesus and His mother. The 
refilling of those jars from which water 
had been dipped to pour over the hands 
and feet of the guests. This refilling of 
the jars was a puzzling detail, as no 
more guests were arriving to require 
such ablution. Then Jesus’ command 
that some of the content be drawn off 
and taken to the headwaiter. And, fi- 
nally, the discovery that before the 
eyes of everybody it had changed from 
water to the best wine that had yet 
been served. 

Thinking back, the Apostle would re- 
call, too, the cure of that leper in the 
desert of Galilee. If only for the 
hideousness of the poor victim, he would 
remember it. A deformed, putrid, dis- 
colored mass of flesh, with only enough 
of a mouth to talk with and ask Jesus 
to cleanse him. Jesus’ touching him, 
and his immediate transformation into 
a sound and handsome man. 
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e Humility is the surest sign of 
strength.—Thomas Merton 





He would remember, too, the re- 
viving of the young man at Naim, and 
of Lazarus of Bethany, and the stilling 
of that frightening storm on the Sea 
of Galilee. 

He would remember these events. 
And the remembrance of them would 
count against him when the time of 
his sifting came. 

For this history of endless and won- 
derful competency had tricked the 
Apostle into believing that Jesus not 
only could always act peerlessly, but 
that He would. 

And so he grew complacent and 
oversecure. Life and all its problems 
were tied into a convenient little pack- 
age. There would be no surprises, no 
social jolts, no emotional agonies. 

This very agreeable future was un- 
derwritten, he thought, by the boundless 
versatility of the Master. Jesus could 
always look the master, dramatically 
and with finality. And He always would. 

But that is where the Apostle made 
his mistake. 

That it was a mistake was demon- 
strated immediately after Jesus told 
Peter of the sifting which was pro- 
gramed for him and his colleagues. 

From the supper room, Jesus and 
the eleven went to the Garden of 
Gethsemani, where Jesus often spent 
the night. And there He confided to 





Peter, James, and John that He felt 
sad enough to die. And He asked them 
to stay awake and remain near Him. 

They could hear the ensuing prayer 
He offered to His Father, begging to 
be released if possible from the ordeal 
which He faced. They could see Him 
prostrated and writhing in fear. 

They were stunned. So much so that 
they froze in a condition of stupefied 
shock which resembled sleep. It was a 
retreat from reality. This must not be so, 
they thought. And they would make 
it not so by shutting up their minds 
and drowsing. St. Luke says that they 
were sleeping because of sorrow. 


HIS WAS only the beginning. The 

j terrifying experience went on all 

night and all the next day till sun- 

down and the burial of Jesus. And it 

remained at that level of horror until 

Mary Magdalene came to the supper 

room on the third day with the glad 
news of the resurrection. 

It was all a complete reversal of form 
from what this Apostle had expected of 
Jesus. He had seen Jesus evade capture 
many times before. But this time His 
enemies caught Him. 

He had seen Jesus confound these 
conceited men in controversy. Here they 
ganged up on Him and they won. They 
not only won. They won decisively and 
spectacularly. They got Jesus flogged 
and elaborately insulted. They got Him 
condemned to death. And to the most 
disgraceful kind of death, death by cru- 
cifixion. They stood before Jesus and 
gloated over their victory, while He ago- 
nized and His mother watched. 

This was the Jesus who had been so 
placidly supreme and whose look of 
competence the Apostle mistakenly used 
as the basis of his faith in Him. Having 
misplaced his faith, relying on appear- 
ances rather than on the word of God, 
his faith disappeared when its visual 
foundation disappeared. 

The Apostle realized this mistake and 
corrected it once and for all when Jesus 
rose from the dead. For the resurrection 
of Jesus said plainly: don’t ever judge 
looks. Judge by what I have told you. 

By that time the Apostle understood, 
also, how wheat would feel if it were 
conscious of its sifting. And he under- 
stood that Satan is constantly doing his 
sifting by the technique of closing one’s 
eyes to a pageant which seems to chal- 
lenge: See how wrong, how hopeless 
God can be? 

It was the greatest lesson of the Apos- 
tle’s life. So it should be with all of us. 
For we are sifted by events. And sifted 
in the same way. By appearances which 
seem to indicate that current history is 
doing what history has never done be- 
fore—gotten beyond God's control. 
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THE UPPER ROOM BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, 8.J. 


This is the Room that knew Love’s greatest deed, 
The Room where the First Mass by God was said, 
The Room where First Communions were begun, 
Where mystically God’s Precious Blood was shed. 


Here first was made God’s Offering, Sacrifice 
That would outspeed the onrush of the night, 
Following the sun in his gold journey on 

Across the earth. 

“This is My Body, Blood!” 

Were spoken in the confines of this Room, 

Words that would take the bread and wine 

And make them the most Precious Things of men; 
That would become at a poor mortal’s voice 

The very Blood and Body of God’s Son: 

Rheims and Westminster, St. Pete~’s and Cologne 
Have now a meaning for their glorious stone. 


And Calvary Itself began within these walls: 
It is the birthplace of all Calvaries 

That are enacted in the daily Mass; 

This Second Bethlehem, this Second Birth, 
Where God began to live His hidden life, 
More hidden and obscure than ever before, 
Shorn of all human semblance; to be mocked 
As unbelieving ages come and go. 


This is what God did here within these walls, 
Here on this April night before He died. 


THE CROSS WILL SPLINTER BY MARY ROSS 


Soon the priest will turn with blessing hands, 
Broadcast upon the air the strong and tender sign 
Which some will take in clean and eager hands 
And others never reach to take. 


I lift my hands in hope. 

How many times my shaking grasp fell short 
Or taking, could not in its moist hold keep, 
The smoothness of the cross. 


Some day when length of hunger 

Gives me desperation strength 

ll dig my fingers, bloodying, in the wood 

And not let go although the fragile symbol breaks. 


MIRROR BY ISABEL HARRISS BARR 


Made in Your image, bruised and torn, 
Close kin in sorrow, flail and thorn, 


Lift him whose throat was shaped to sing, 
When, blind and wayward, faltering, 


His foot is dashed against a stone— 
Lean down, O Christ, embrace Your own. 


Bear in Your arms this little less 
Than angel, formed of nothingness; 


This more than beast who, struggling, tries 
To see himself within Your eyes. 





BELOVED ARROWS BY WINIFRED CORRIGAN, R.C. 


The hart that wounded me has fled. 
Shall angel heal the mind that grieves? 
Shall little footsteps in the leaves? 


Now better that the child were dead, 
The seed the fondled soul receives, 
Gay prelude unto gravest dread. 


His way I pledged to go along. 
While He was tender, I was strong. 
I cannot last without a song. 


What shall support me? Wearily 
To drain the flask of memory? 
To strut the wings of tragedy? 


When His embrace was my abode 
I chose to go this lonely road. 

For faith I paid a costly fee, 

The trembling pearl of purity. 


Now that I live by faith alone, 
Wild arrows, angel, make me groan, 
A winter-wheat-field, cockle-sown. 


I groan until I shall attain 
To charity transcending pain, 


Until the wilderness shall bloom, 
Bouquets to grace the empty room, 
Joy to succeed the anguished womb. 


Beloved arrows, only thrive 
In me to prove it is alive. 


Pain on to prove me not deceived 
When I surrendered as a bride, 
When I exclaimed: “I have believed” 
To my Beloved Crucified 


Whose footsteps point amid the leaves 
To that far garden where He grieves. 


Good angel, bless me and depart 
To heal the wounded fleeting hart. 


THE MOUNT OF TEMPTER BIRDS 
BY RACHEL HARRIS CAMPBELL 


Whether these birds—gulls, plover, cormorant, 
Gannet, killdeer, and osprey, all their kin, 

Are demons in winged form, or the mere wordless 
Hint of the mind, inciting him to sin, 


The battle is unearthly: assailed the night through 
By wing-beat, keen beaks menacing, talons bare, 
The Saint of Gaels, upon that shrieking mountain, 
Obstinately defends his soul with prayer, 


In hour-long fierce petition, till by sun 
Darkness is exiled, and the frauds of night. 

The ghostly war is closed, the Saint has won; 
The screaming, obscene devil birds take flight. 


Granted, as always to the brave devoted, 

The plenary grace, a boon that will not fail: 
“I have loved Eire. Lord, at the doom of all things, 
Set me to judge the fiend-tormented Gael!” 
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“Was not Michele charming this eve- 
ning?” Gino said, leaning over the 
counter of his wine shop. 

“But of course,” Mario the stone- 
mason agreed. “And who wouldn’t be 
with that widow hairdresser?” 

“You are right, you are right, and 
besides, maybe he wanted his beard 
trimmed or a light curl to that bushy 
hair of his.” Both men laughed, watch- 
ing Michele, who had been sitting by 
himself in a corner of the shop. 

At that point Michele leaped to his 
feet. He glared at both men in silence. 
Then he exploded. “O sons of she- 
devils, putrid carion that you are, you 
wouldn’t know how to say a decent 
word to your own poor mothers. So 
I went to take the widow olive oil, and 
I spoke to her like a gentleman should; 
so the town must laugh, laugh, laugh, 
as 

“Mario,” Gino said confidentially, 
ignoring Michele completely, “he is a 
gentleman, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, of course, though I must say 
the last time I bought oil from him, 
he made me come the whole way to 
his farm for it.” 

“But there is a difference,” Gino al- 
most whispered. “You are not quite as 
—what shall I say—charming and 
helpless as that poor widow.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


Michele was proud of his beard. But he was also 


interested in the widow. And he liked good 


food. He was trapped in this explosive triangle 


Both men began to laugh again. 
Michele was furious. “If you don’t 
stop talking like that about a defenseless 
widow, I shall ram both your heads into 
that wine barrel back there and clean 
your faces in that... .” 

“All right, all right,” Gino inter- 
rupted. “Just tell us, Michele, is it true 
that you are going to shave your beard 
because it tickles?” Gino and Mario 
laughed but, as Michele made a move 
to carry out his threat, they both ducked 
behind the counter. 

“No offense intended,” Gino said. 

“Well. if you will stand up like a 
man, I will tell you for once and for 
all that in all my fifty years there has 
not been a woman who could tell me 
what to do, even my poor old mother, 
so you can be quite certain that things 
won’t change now. The day you see 
me without a beard you can start your 
prayers, because it will be some under- 
taker’s idea of a joke!” And with that 
Michele left slamming the door. 

He was still furious as he strode 
across the piazza. For some reason, 
ever since the widow had come to 
Castel dei Monti three months before, 
they had been kidding Michele about 
her. But of course it was ridiculous, 
even if he did see her often for one 
reason or another. “The idea,” he 


thought. “In this town you cannot even 
say a word without the town talking.” 

What if she was attractive and in- 
telligent. After fifty years, a man might 
as well stay a bachelor; besides, she 
wasn’t the kind of woman he had ever 
had in mind. He had always insisted 
on blue eyes and she had dark brown 
ones. Dark brown hair, too, with a 
few streaks of gray in it. Nice smile, 
very kind, everyone agreed on that, 
and she had the hands of a real lady. 
Lucky the man. Michele inter- 
rupted his reverie, “Well, she won't 
catch me,” he said out loud. 

On the other hand, everyone in 
Castel dei Monti hoped that someone 
would catch Maria Antonietta Casini, 
the widow hairdresser. Antonietta, as 
everyone called her now, had come to 
Castel dei Monti and had been accepted 
immediately. She was a charming per- 
son and a good friend, but, above all, 
she was a hairdresser. To the women 
of many a small Tuscan town, the hair- 
dresser ranks right after the priest and 
doctor. 

Up until the arrival of Antonietta, 
Castel dei Monti had been without a 
hairdresser, and consequently all the 
women felt at a disadvantage when 
they were together with those of 
Scandicci or Florence or any other 


There was the aroma of rabbit cooked 
in wine. Tears came to Michele’s eyes 




















town not so handicapped. Every girl 
who lost her beau or was unable to 
find one secretly thought, “If only there 


were a hairdresser.” And every wife 
who found her husband spending more 
time playing cards at Gino’s than stay- 
ing home lamented to herself, “It would 
be different if there were a hairdresser.” 
And, of course, it was different, because 
as soon as Antonietta came and applied 
her craft to the heads of Castel dei 
Monti, the attitude of the women 
changed. Now if the beaux went to 
Scandicci it was out of stupidity and 
if the husbands went to Gino’s it was 
because they did not appreciate beauty, 
but the women were sure of themselves. 


goo IT was the principal aim of 
every woman in Castel dei Monti 

to keep Antonietta in the town. 
Everyone knows that widows are free 
to travel, and when a widow is both 
good mannered and has the presence of 
a Raphael madonna, it is almost certain 
that she will marry again and maybe 
move away. The old women met off 
and on at the well to talk about this 
young man or that young man. A 
good steady one, a farmer with a real 
tie to the soil, that would be ideal, but 
not Michele! Almost every conversation 
finished with that. “Not Michele!” He 
was a farmer but a relentless one whose 
vagabond blood ran still strong and any 
day he might decide to move on. Every- 
one knew he preferred poaching to 
plowing. 

Several days later, Michele found 
himself worrying about the widow, the 
kind of worrying in which any good 
neighbor should indulge. “Poor girl,” 
he thought, “I bet she is buying that 
awful wine that Gino sells, and it 
will destroy her health. Would it not 
be a good Christian thing to take her 
a fiasco of my own this evening? Good 
business, too; as they say, with one grain 
of wheat you can catch a pigeon, so 
maybe when she drinks my wine she 
will be so pleased she will continue 
to buy from me.” 

That evening as soon as he had 
finished the chores, Michele set out 
with the fiasco under his arm. He did 
not go straight to the widow’s salon 
but made a detour up behind the 
church returning to the town by the 
track that came out behind the widow’s 
place, thus avoiding the curious eyes 
of the town. He found Antonietta 
alone, sweeping the floor. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 


“Please do,” she replied melodiously. 


“Signora, I have brought you some 
wine. JI have been fearing that you 
would poison yourself with that which 
Gino sells.” 

“It is very kind of you. I would be 
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happy to try yours. But tell me, please, 
how much it costs, because I cannot 
afford great expenses.” 

“Signora,” Michele drew himself up, 
“this I offer you in friendship. From 
an old inhabitant of Castel dei Monti 
to a new one.” He presented her with 
the fiasco as one would award an 
athletic trophy. 

“You are very, very kind,” she said 
in a way which made Michele shiver. 
“T have heard that your wine is famous.” 

“T hope that you will find it so.” 

“Please do sit down.” 

“Thank you.” Michele sat on one of 
the small chairs along the wall. “I 
make little wine. But you see I prefer 
to make a little and know it is good 
than to make a lot which is bad.” 

“Quality instead of quantity, no?” 
the widow suggested. 

“Exactly. Really, Signora, it is get- 
ting late and I must be going. I just 
came to bring you the wine.” 

“For heaven’s sake, you certainly can 
stay a few minutes to keep me company 
and,” she added firmly, “you know my 
name is Antonietta.” 

“All right, Antonietta,” Michele said, 
relaxing in the chair, “I am Michele.” 








e You’ can’t’ have back-seat 
drivers in jet planes. They travel 
faster than sound.—Dublin Opinion 





Antonietta began to laugh and Michele 
was sure that he blushed. 

“You are sO pompous, Michele.” 
Then in a gruff voice she said, “I am 
Michele.” 

“Do you like it here?” Michele at- 
tempted to change the subject. 

“Yes, it is nice, but then I have al- 
ways lived around here.” 

“Really, where is your town?” 

“The other side of the Val di Pesa.” 

“But you have traveled?” 

“Yes, I worked on a steamship once. 
But you know what they say. Travel, 
travel, but come back home. One gets 
tired of traveling.” 

“That is true,” Michele agreed. “I 
have been up and down the length of 
Italy and even into France, but I say 
now the time has come to settle down 
in one place.” 

“I agree,” Antoinetta said. “Is it 
true that you are such a good hunter?” 

“I like to think so,” Michele said. 

“Oh yes, Michele, there is something 
else I wanted to ask you.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why do you have a beard?” 

“Because I like to.” Michele snapped. 

“But do you have a scar or some- 
thing?” 


“No.” He was irritated. “J have a 


beard because I like to have one. Why 
not? Why shouldn’t a man have aq 
beard?” 

“I am sorry,” she said. “I didn’t 
mean to offend you, dear Michele, it 
was only,” she smiled in a funny way, 
“Tl like so much men with smooth, 
shaved faces.” 

Shortly afterward Michele started 
home. He was angry and even kicked 
a scurrying chicken. “What does that 
woman mean by talking about my 
beard. A man’s beard is his own affair.” 
He was already on the far side of the 
square, when he turned about and 
started toward Gino’s. When he 
walked in, Gino greeted him in a high 
voice, “Oh Michele, I just LIKE men 
with smooth, shaved faces.” 

“T will shave the whole bloated head 
off of you then!” Michele pounded the 
counter. “Where do you invent such 
things, blossom face.” 

“You know my name is Antonietta,” 
Gino replied in the same high voice. 

gc | es 

“I do not mean to offend, but... .” 

“You do not offend, you revolt!” 

“That is not nice for you to say, Mi- 
chele, you are blushing the way you 
were not so long ago.” 

“Blushing? What do you mean?” 

“Well, someone just happened to be 
passing by a hairdresser’s salon and 
saw you blushing in there.” 

“T was not blushing.” 

“I heard that you were. Was it that 
you were waiting for the trim to your 
beard?” 

“This time you have said enough.” 
Michele reached to grab Gino, but 
Gino, with an agility surprising in a 
man of his proportions, had escaped 
into the back room. 

Michele was still in a foul mood the 
next day, when Don Francesco came 
to see how the work was going in the 
fields. As Michele farmed the parish 
farm, the priest took a particular in- 
terest in his work. 

“Buon giorno, Don Francesco,” Mi- 
chele snapped. “What brings you down 
here at this hour?” 

“T just came to take a look—the way 
I always do. How is the season?” 

“To tell you the truth, Father, this 
is not the way the Lord meant February 
to be, and I fear that the cold will re- 
turn.” 

“Let us pray that it will not.” 

“Yes.” Michele bowed his head. 

Don Francesco continued in a con- 
versational tone, “What is this I hear 
about you taking a wife, Michele?” 

Michele stared at the priest, quite 
aware that none of the words which 
were pounding against his teeth would 
be appropriate. Besides, obviously Don 
Francesco had asked in_ innocence. 
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Once he had regained control of him- 
self and the flush had died in his face, 
Michele said icily, “You hear wrong, 
Father. There is not a woman in the 
world that I consider worth marry- 
ing... Ns 
“I was just asking.” 

“You did well to ask, Father, because 
that way you got the truth. It is the 
widow they were talking about, no?” 

“T had heard that.” 

“Well, you know what she asked 
me?” 

“No, what?” 

“She said I should shave off my 
beard!” 

“Maybe she thinks that your beard 
js a sort of vanity,” Don Francesco 
winked, “and vanity, Michele, should 
be avoided. She doesn’t seem like a 
mean sort to me. A good Christian 
and a great help in the parish.” 

“But you are not being told to shave 
your beard, Father. I mean, if you had 
a beard.” 

“True. 
over...” 

“Father,” Michele was getting angry, 
“I know all that you are thinking and 
I will tell you this, Father. I respect 
you aS a priest and as a friend. I 
know that your prayers have a great 
reputation, so I beg you Father, to 
keep out of this. Pardon me, Father. 
Iam a happy man and I would like to 
stay that way and this is just for your 
ears, Father, like confession.” 

“All right, Michele.” Don Francesco 
slapped him on the shoulder. “God 
bless you.” 

Still, that evening when it was dark 
and Michele was eating his supper alone 
by the fire, he began to think. There 
is something about a fire. He _ re- 
membered the way his mother used to 
put on the twigs and the sizzle the 
fie made when the black pot boiled 
over. Ah, those soups he had as a boy 
and the pasta made at home or the 
roasts with just the right amount of 
rosemary. There was something about 
having a woman around the house. 
Not, mind you, that he missed a tidy 
house and good food. Not Michele. 


But still you should think it 


UST THEN there was a knock at the 
door. Michele jumped. He went 
to the door and opened the upper 

half. There was the widow. 

“Hello, Antonietta,” he said. 

“Hello, Michele. I brought back 
your fiasco and a little something from 
me to you.” She handed him a dish. 
There was the distinct aroma of rabbit 
cooked in wine. He took off the cover 
and looked in. That is exactly what 
it was. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said. 
“Won't you come in?” 








“No, it is late, I can’t. Try the rab- 
bit, see if it is good.” 

Michele gingerly picked up a leg. 
He tasted the meat. It was good. He 
ate some more. It practically made 
tears come to his eyes. 

“T haven’t had rabbit like this since 
my poor mother died—and I was still 
a boy then. How did you know?” 

“It is an old family secret. I thought, 
since you were a hunter, you would like 
it. Of course, it is better with hare. 
My father used to like it. My family 
was always strong on hunting and fish- 
ing, too. You should try the trout 
grilled with... .” 

“Trout grilled? You also know how 
to grill fresh trout?” 

“Yes, and pheasant.” 

“And pheasant.” Michele repeated 
like a litany. 

“Oh, Michele, you 
shaved off your beard?” 
changed the subject. 

“And there is little chance that I 
will.” Michele spoke without anger, 
though. He was still thinking of the 
pheasant. “Do you mind?” 

At this point Antonietta leaned over 
the door and stretched out her hand 


still haven't 
Antonietta 











@ Don’t worry about finding your 
station in life. Someone will tell 
you where to get off.—Kablegram 





and, with her tapering, white fingers, 
touched Michele’s beard. “I think it 
would prickle.” she said. 

“You do?” Michele stammered. 

“Really.” 

“Oh my.” Michele stroked his beard. 
“IT guess it would.” 


“Well, good night, Michele,” An- 
tonietta said, and vanished into the 
dark. 


“Good night,” Michele called after 
her. 

Everyone was surprised on Sunday 
to see Michele clean shaven. Actually 
this is not correct. Instead, everyone 
was surprised not to see Michele at 
all. As it was, some people commented 
on the tall stranger. But as no one in 
Castel dei Monti had ever seen Michele 
without a beard, no one recognized 
the tall stranger as simply a beardless 
Michele. However, after Mass, Gino 
recognized the stranger’s peculiarly 
peaked hat as Michele’s and the jacket 
could belong to no one else. Just to 
make sure, Gino walked up behind the 
stranger. “Michele,” he said. And of 
course, it was Michele. Everyone 
gathered about. Gino turned to several 
of his habitual customers. 

“Gentlemen, I am about to close the 
shop for a day’s mourning. We have 
lost a dear friend and, what’s more, the 


undertaker has shaved him clean.” 


Everyone began to laugh. Except 
Michele. “I am surprised that a Chris- 
tian group of men like you should make 
fun of someone seeking perfection.” 

“That’s your story,” Gino said. 

“I shaved my beard on account of 
Lent. Don Francesco told me it was a 
vanity and it seemed to me that this 
was the time to rid myself of vanities.” 

“Michele,” Mario joined in, “I think 
we are all ready to believe you if you 
would offer a glass of spumante all 
around—after all, Lent doesn’t start 
until Wednesday.” By this time they 
were all in front of Gino’s place. 
MW up. “All right, start pouring,” 

he said. But he did not stay 


long, not even for one toast. Instead, he 
hurried off to the widow’s house. His 
heart was pounding. He was as nervous 
as a young man on his first date. He 
knocked on the door. He drew himself 
up. He was ready. He anticipated the 
way she would rush out and fling her 
arms around his neck and maybe even 
kiss a clean shaven cheek. The door 
opened. Antonietta looked bewildered 
for a moment. She put her hand to 
her mouth and let out a little shriek. 
“Oh, Michele, you look like a skinned 
pig.” 

Michele flushed. “That is a fine thing 
to tell a man.” 

“Oh, but you do,” she began to giggle 
helplessly. “You look so funny, so 
funny. I would die having a man around 
looking like that.” She still giggled. 

“Well, I assure you that no one has 
asked you, and now, I do not intend to 
make you suffer. Buon giorno!” He 
turned about and strode away. 

After that Michele disappeared. Some 
said that he had gone away for good, 
after having made a fool of himself. 
Don Francesco was sure he would re- 
turn as soon as his beard was a few 
days old. The widow pretended not 
to care, and some said she really didn’t. 
But everyone agreed that if she had 
wanted to marry Michele, she had 
chosen the wrong tactic. The old 
women meeting by the well gave a sigh 
of relief and began to discuss, once 
more, suitable husbands for Antonietta. 

Up in the woods, Michele fished for 
trout and nursed his wounded pride. 
He had thought of all the cutting things 
he could say on his return to town, 
because Michele, as he stroked his 
bristling cheeks, intended to return. He 
might even take Don Francesco a 
trout. 

“No.” he thought, “I shall invite the 
priest for supper. Ha, I'll bet anyone 
in the town that I can cook a better 
trout than that woman!” 


ICHELE KNEW when the battle was 
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H F HAD been sent out by a U.N. agency. His wife and 
two-year-old son were with him to set up a new house- 
hold on a foreign soil. Had he been a diplomatic represent- 
ative of his government, the striped-pants’ tradition would 
likely have provided him with a villa, Mercedes-Benz, maid, 
cook, nurse, and gardener. As a U.N. emissary, the appoint- 
ments were considerably different. He had one tent and 
was assisted by two Tibetan natives with their herd of yaks. 

His mission was peculiarly peaceful, considering the 
arduous journey to the Langtang Valley. walled in by the 
awesome Himalayas. Here there was no border dispute, no 
excitement caused by a missing party of mountain climbers, 
no observers sent in the wake of an emergency meeting of 
the U.N. Security Council. There was not even a Life photog- 
rapher in sight. This U.N. emissary to the nomadic tribes- 
men of Nepal had arrived to teach improved methods of 
milk and cheese production. 

The dairy expert is a new kind of adventurer, taking part 
in what historian Arnold Toynbee has called the twentieth 
century’s pioneer task of sharing man’s knowledge for the 
common good of mankind. He belongs to a civilian army 
of 8,000 U.N. technical experts who have peacefully invaded 
140 countries and territories during the past ten years (There 
are 2,500 experts currently at work). Working in a hundred 
different fields where technical advice is desperately needed, 
these technicians have considerably improved the lot of 
millions in underdeveloped areas. Each expert is a living 
demonstration of the power of a solitary man armed with 
knowledge. 

There are a billion people living in areas classed as “un- 
derdeveloped.” the diplomatic euphemism for backward and 
impoverished. Much of the world is undernourished and 
undereducated. 

The only way to help these needy people is to provide 
them with money and machines and enough experienced 
men qualified to show them how to use both. The Expanded 
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help themselves. In ten years, this play quic 
With the zest of teachers and tact of dipts. t 


strange cultures in a most inspiring tepny t 


Technical Assistance Program of the U.N. provides the tech-xtremel 
nicians. Recently, David Owens, the commander of thispf unde! 
agency, declared: “The 8,000 men and women of many}echnicia 
nationalities who have served the program as experts sincefpulldoze 
operations began constitute a well-tested army of Unitedpuilding 
Nations veterans in the fight against poverty. ignorance, ill-fment ex 
health, and backwardness.” Franc 
This fight has gone on practically unnoticed, obscured by$upplied 
the power politics in the skyscraper rectangle of concretefour ot! 
and glass along New York's East River, popularly known asgeceivin; 
the U.N. building. The $268 million donated to the programas cha 
by eighty-six countries is only a bookkeeper’s total. The list pperatio 
of 1,300 projects undertaken so far is likewise little more than moves | 
a cold picture of statistics. The human element, the heart-jAustrali 
aches and hopes, the high adventure and merciful achieve-(Greek | 
ment of all this unobtrusive work of the U.N. begins, fielped 
strangely enough, with an intensely overworked looseleafjon mat 
notebook. It is from these pages that thousands of dramatic [Philippi 
stories begin to unfold. pine fis 
The Englishman who keeps this book on his desk abandons fomist \ 
all understatement when he flips its pages. “Undoubtedly,” Bugglin; 
says William P. Barrett of the U.N. Technical Assistance frequest 
Recruitment Services, “there is probably no other book like fo fill.” 
it in the world.” Like so many other looseleaf books, it has} Occe 
a black cover and index separators with yellow celluloid cushi 
tabs to mark off countries and territories, but its mimeo who e 
graphed pages are a breath-taking variety of requests for ands 
technical experts. Barrett cited a recent one: an expert tofdrilling 
control avalanches in Iran. “Another,” he said, “has been forfthan o 
lacquering ships—underwater.” Whe 
A typical request from isolated Yemen on the tip of the itive n 
Arabian Peninsula asked for a road maintenance expert “as Bwas nc 
soon as possible” for a six-month appointment. “Most of Bess fc 
the roads in Yemen,” the memorandum said, “are dint @Wwell a 
tracks. The new Mocha-Taiz road. which is only half com-gducing 
pleted, is in a poor grade of macadam type. The terrain sgjdown 
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d be found? In the maneuverings of governments? At the summit? Or 


+h jn is given the technical knowledge to improve his economic lot? 
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and uneducated —but they have self-respect and they want skills 


staProgram of the United Nations sends experts to help needy people 


la quietly but effectively forged bonds of friendship among nations. 


dipts, the U.N.’s technical experts leave their comfortable homes for 


tech-extremely rugged and rocky.” Then the world-wide lament 
thispf underdeveloped countries: “There are no engineers or 
nanytechnicians in the country. With the exception of a few 
sinceulldozers and rollers used by the French contractor who is 
litedpuilding the Mocha-Taiz road, no road-building equip- 
. iment exists in Yemen.” 
France, England, and the United States, which at first 
1 byBupplied one-half of the experts, have been joined by seventy- 
retefour other nations, many of them both providing and 
n aspeceiving experts. The keynote, as one official pointed out, 
rampfias changed from technical assistance to “technical co- 
list Pperation On a world-wide scale.” The exchange of experts 
fhanfmoves through the alphabet of nations, starting with an 
art-fAustralian who assisted air transport in Greece and a 
eve-(Greek who advised Chile on farming and a Chilean who 
ins, elped Mexico control malaria. A Mexican advised India 
leaffon maternal and child medical care, an Indian assisted the 
atic Philippines in developing co-operative education, a Philip- 

pine fishery expert went to Egypt, and an Egyptian econ- 
jonsfomist went to Afghanistan. As part of this international 
ly,” Buggling game, Barrett keeps 10.000 experts on file for 
ncefrequests that are “three or four times what we can afford 
like to fill.” 
hasf Occasionally one of these returning experts is trapped in 
loid @ cushioned chair in the U.N. lounge. as was John Ramsay, 
e0- fwho explained why a British engineer was roaming thou- 
for Bands of miles from Turkey to Saudi Arabia. He was 
| tofdrilling for water, a natural resource much more precious 
forfthan oil for hard-pressed desert nomads. 

| When he arrived in Iraq, drilling was done with prim. 
the itive methods that reached down only 100 feet where water 
“as was not likely to be found. A dry year meant fewer animals, 
ofess food and water, and many deaths from starvation as 
dirt well as tribal battles over existing water supplies. Intro- 
m-geucing modern methods and equipment, Ramsay reached 
town 400 feet to draw lifesaving water from the indifferent 





tepny to man’s common origin, common nature, and common destiny 


Iraqi desert, increased well-drilling from 9 to 46 wells annu- 
ally, and left the country with 450 wells instead of 270. 
The prosaic numbers are the index of a revolution in the 
lives of many nomads who no longer have to roam in 
search of water. The nomads now stay in one area. 

Ramsay also recalled the night he was a “traffic police- 
man” for a newly drilled well serving two embattled 
nomadic tribes. All through the night, this solitary English- 
man stood watch in the Iraqi desert while flocks of thirsty 
sheep were directed to troughs of water. For the combatants, 
new water ended an old feud by proving that the well 
could serve the flocks of both tribes. 

Like all technical emissaries for the U.N., engineer 
Ramsay left behind “converts,” Iraqi well-drilling teams 
who weie trained to follow in the footsteps of the expert 
who had shown them the way. It is a kind of conversion 
repeated all over the world. 

In India, 600 fishermen have learned their trade at train- 
ing centers established four years ago; Ceylonese learned 
to increase cotton-weaving productivity; Ethiopian rural 
leaders learned to cut building costs in half by using local 
soil for bricks. Fundamental education organizers were 
South 


trained in Thailand, forest rangers in Syria. In 
(Continued on page 76) 
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| Harold Jones, an agricultural technician from 
Virginia, is engaged in one of the major revolutions 
of our time: the struggle to make India capable 
| of feeding itself before being overwhelmed by its 
‘soaring population. The task of building up an 
economy to support 415 million people is stupendous 
| and needs the help of an army of technicians 
Hlike Jones. He was sent to India three years ago 
by the Technical Co-operation Mission of the U.S. 
International Co-operation Administration (which has 
3,000 experts working in underdeveloped countries). 
Jones is farm machinery adviser at an agricultural 
training center at Budni, where young men 
throughout India come for three-month courses. 
He teaches Indians how to irrigate land, 
drive a tractor, and even the use of such simple 
“devices as a pitchfork and a plumb line for 
Stringing a fence. With a patience and gentleness 
that have endeared him to the surrounding 
‘tommunity, Jones explains the principles of 
hachinery so the students can apply what they’ve 
arned when they return home. “They need to 
bget started,” Jones says. “You get ’em thinking, 
ithen they come up with some pretty good answers.” 
Says a village elder, “Jones is the first man who 
las made people here like the Americans.” 


"Harold Jones gets his hands dirty on a job 
) and wins the respect of Indians 


Jones shows a student how to drive a 

tractor at an agricultural center; 
below, in his spare time he supervises 
boys trying to repair a threshing tool 
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Photographed for The Sign by Marilyn Silverstone 
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The Joneses mix with Indians 


Harold and Loretta Jones and their six 
daughters, ages seventeen to four, live in 
Bhopal in an old pavilion which has 

plenty of insects and no hot water. The 
training center is sixty miles away, so Jones 

is gone all week. He lives on canned food 

and game which he shoots in the jungle; his 
prowess with a gun and fearlessness when wild 
animals are loose have boosted his prestige. 

His wife teaches their children, who are 

made to follow strict school hours, opening 
with the singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The Joneses mix in the community life of 
Bhopal; they go to a weekly movie and visit 
with friends. Despite the frustrations 
frequently encountered on his job, Jones stays 
calm and accomplishes “a collection of 

small things,” and in the process he has learned 
a lot about the Indian character. He has 

an M.S. from Cornell, would like a year to 
brush up in the U.S., then return to a foreign 
posting. “This is going to be my life.” 















Upper left: Two Jones girls carry on a lively banter 
with Indian woman while shopping at a market 













Left: The whole family takes in a visiting circus; 
they brought along soda and homemade popcorn 





Left below: Jones has his hair cut in a Bhopal 
shop displaying pictures and hair of India’s greats 








Harold and Loretta Jones and their six daughters 
on the steps of their home. Buffalo roam nearby 
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New Orleans 
Advances 
Siowly 


The eyes of America are on New 
Orleans as the powers of Church 
and State seek to solve the 


ancient problem of racial bigotry 


BY M. F. EVERETT 


AL EW ORLEANS, Louisiana, is facing a major adjustment 
in racial relations. The public school board of Orleans 
civil parish (county) has been ordered by a federal district 
court to submit by May 16, 1960, a plan for school desegre. 
gation. 

Effecting such a program will mean to numbers an altera- 
tion in custom almost unthinkable. Yet among the majority 
there is little talk of the matter. It is as if they were warned 
of a hurricane, yet deliberately shut their minds to the 
storm’s coming, hoping that it would veer away. 

Barring deliberate whipping up of emotions, there is not 
much reason to be apprehensive, for integration measures 
already effected, such as in public transportation, have been 
accomplished without appreciable incident. 

A disturbing aspect is that little is being done to prepare 
for social changes. Most vocal are the Citizens’ Councils, 
with their continual propaganda barrage, and other ardent 
segregationists. But quiet advances are being made, such as 
the long-continued program of the Church, action in Cath- 
olic circles, and co-operative effort in general groups like the 
Urban League. 

The need for improvement encompasses a sociological 
field much broader than that of racial relations, for condi- 
tions exist that basically are serious violations of human 
decency. Though these handicap Negroes the most, circum- 
stances that breed disease, delinquency, crime, and the like 
must inevitably affect the entire community. 

Many Negroes in New Orleans, as in other cities, are 
frozen into menial jobs. There is little opportunity for voca- 
tional training and small incentive to study for business, the 
arts, or professions, since local openings are limited. Many 
better-educated young Negroes are siphoned off to cities 
with more opportunities. Loss of their potential leadership is 
incalculable. 


Labor leaders discuss job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. Unions area 
‘big aid toward integration 


(Right) Fr. McInerny, O.P., 
conducts philosophy class at Xavier, 
Catholic University for Negroes 
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For example, of eight Negro univer- 
sity graduates with a degree in business 
administration who sought employment 
jast summer, One was hired by a Negro 
jnsurance company, another entered 
graduate study after failing to obtain 
work, and six had to leave New Orleans 
to find suitable positions. 

Legal restrictions hamper employers 
who may be well disposed. One state 
law demands separate toilet facilities if 
both whites and Negroes are employed. 
A local firm with six white workers 
that wished to hire some Negroes found 
it would cost $2,500 to provide sepa- 
rate toilets and dropped the whole idea. 

A major hope for Negro university 
graduates is in federal civil service, but 
only the post office employs Negroes 
extensively. 

Rapid mechanization and other fac- 
tors are forcing workers, both white 
and Negro, from Southern farms. Rich 
natural resources in Louisiana have 
brought a tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion that attracts labor. But many 
incoming Negroes cannot secure per- 
manent employment in New Orleans 
and drift off to other cities. Despite 
migration to the North or West, how- 
ever, Negroes in New Orleans are 


growing in number faster than whites. 
If cheap labor is primary in a firm’s 


decision to establish here, its policy 
will be restrictive. Others that are more 
liberal may find it politic to go along 
with the local tradition against placing 
Negroes in better positions. In multiple 
unit companies, managers tend toward 
the “area practice,” which considers 
the racial factor in hiring and upgrading 
workers. 

Union membership gives Negroes a 
security they do not enjoy in the open 
labor field. Forming about one-third of 
some 50,000 union workers in New 
Orleans, they are principally represented 
in building crafts and in locals of the 
longshoremen’s and teamsters’ unions, 
together with sugar refinery workers, 
represented by the packinghouse union. 
The United Steel Workers make every 
effort to secure equal treatment for 
Negro members. 

Some cracks have been opened in 
employment previously closed to Ne- 
groes. These include working along 
with whites as pharmacists, sales clerks, 
and cashiers. 

Negroes form about one-third of the 
New Orleans population, best estimates 
listing slightly more than 214,000. The 
Federal Census of April 1, 1950, gave 
the total population as 570,445, and 
the census for Nov. 28, 1958, enu- 
merated 602,647. The increase of 32,- 


202 consisted, according-to the census, 
of 773 whites and 31,429 non-whites. 
The State Board of Health estimated the 


population as of July 1, 1959, to be 
653,888, of which 34.4 per cent was 
non-white. This estimate, based on ex- 
cess of resident births over resident 
deaths since the 1950 census, was sub- 
ject to error from migration and other 
factors. 

Younger Orleanians have built many 
homes in suburban areas as well as in 
new residential districts within the city. 
The vacancy in older residential areas 
is filled largely by working-class families. 
Since incoming farm workers, both 
white and non-white, are mostly non- 
Catholic, as are many of the top per- 
sonnel coming from the North to 
establish new industries, the percentage 
of Catholics in New Orleans proper 
has dropped somewhat. White Cath- 
olics are estimated about 270,000 and 
Negro Catholics at 54,190. On the 
other hand, Catholic parishes in suburbs 
have mushroomed. 

In reference to housing, New Orleans 
has been termed the most unsegregated 
metropolitan city of the United States. 


From its foundation both races have 
lived closely together in a “marble 
cake” pattern. There is no “panic” 


selling or overt protest if Negroes buy 








homes in districts previously all white. 
But there are restrictions and agree- 
ments among owners and realtors that 
limit Negro ownership. 

During industrial expansion after both 
world wars, incoming Negroes put up 
shacks, particularly in Ward 9, to meet 
the housing deficiency. In this ward, 
which contains well over 50,000 per- 
sons, sanitary facilities are sadly lacking 
and recreational facilities nonexistent, 
according to a Negro population study 
completed in August, 1959, by J. Har- 
vey Kerns, director of the Urban 
League. There is only one Negro com- 
munity center in the city. 


~g OUSING projects have created 
serious problems for the Church. 
One that cares for 13,540 Negroes and 
is said to be the largest in the United 
States was located where there were no 
Catholic facilities. Parish centers near 
others could not begin to fill the need 
for Catholic services. Heroic attempts 
have been made to provide for Mass 
attendance, ministration of the sacra- 
ments, and Catholic education. 

Though the New Orleans area has 
some 1,600 physicians and 18 hospitals, 
Negroes are at a disadvantage inmost 
aspects of medical care. Negro phy- 
sicians in New Orleans have dwindled 
in the past few years to about 20. The 
ratio of Negro doctors to Negro resi- 
dents is hardly 1 to 10,000. 

Negro physicians are not accepted 
into the Orleans Parish (County) Medi- 
cal Society and are handicapped in 
keeping up with medical advances and 
in studying to become specialists. In 
some Louisiana cities, Negro physicians 
may treat patients in the local hospital. 
In New Orleans, they are restricted to 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital (non-Cath- 
olic), which is the only Negro one in 
the state. On its staff also are about 
150 white physicians, who accept Negro 
patients in varying numbers. 

This hospital has 83 beds nominally 
but, by squeezing in others, usually has 
95 beds occupied. A new wing will 
add 96 beds in 1960, but the hospital 
even then can accept only a fraction of 
the Negro patients. A project to es- 
tablish a Catholic hospital for Negroes 
operated by Negro Sisters was dropped 
when a survey in 1959 indicated that 
not enough money could be raised. 

One Catholic general hospital for 
several years has accepted Negro Sis- 
ters in its infirmary for the hospital 
nuns. In the past year, it accepted a 
Negro priest, who was treated in a 
private room. An attempt three years 
ago to employ Negro nurses aroused 
such protest that it was abandoned. 

Educational opportunities for .Ne- 
groes have increased markedly since 


&$ 


the end of World War II. But Negro 
public schools still have a larger teacher- 
load than white ones. The 50 Catholic 
white elementary schools and 20 high 
schools registered 37,806. The 16 Ne- 
gro Catholic elementary and four high 
schools enrolled 8,777. The 46,583 
students listed for Catholic schools 
numbered almost half the 99,434 in 
public and other private schools and 
nearly one-third the entire enrollment. 

Commissions appointed by Arch- 
bishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Or- 
leans have studied intensively the matter 
of integrating Catholic schools, and His 
Excellency has stated that they will be 
integrated not later than integration 
takes place in public schools. 

Grave problems must be overcome. 
Laws passed in 1954 and 1956 to 
strengthen segregation in Louisiana in- 
cluded measures withdrawing tax sup- 
port from any public school that 
integrates, denying state accreditation 
to graduates of any school that inte- 
grates, banning mixed athletic contests 
or social gatherings, intensifying segre- 
gation in public facilities such as hotels, 
restaurants, and recreation centers, etc. 

Though some of these laws have 
been invalidated by federal courts and 
all violated basic human rights, the 
Church could be seriously embarrassed 
by advancing in certain fields before 
legal questions are cleared up. Further- 
more, extensive “fringe” benefits now 
enjoyed could be lost. These include 
free textbooks for students in Catholic 
schools, extensive state aid in the school 
lunch program, free bus transportation 
for parochial students, the school health 
program outside of New Orleans, etc. 
Negroes would suffer most by loss of 
such benefits. 

The minor and the major seminary 
in the archdiocese are integrated. Two 
Negroes have been ordained from the 
major seminary as diocesan priests and 
there are now four Southern Jesuit 
Negroes. 

Xavier University in New Orleans, 
only Catholic one for Negroes in the 
United States, has had an integrated 
faculty from its founding in 1925 and 
has accepted students of various races. 
Beginning in 1954, white, full-time stu- 
dents have gained degrees there and 
whites are enrolled regularly. Xavier 
is popular among religious of both 
races for part-time religious study. 

St. Mary’s Dominican College for 
Women has no racial restriction in its 





M. F. EVERETT, Editor of Catholic Action 
of the South, New Orleans archdiocesan 
newspaper, has won several awards for 
his writings on 


interracial and labor 


questions. 


charter or admission policies, and some 
Negro students have been enrolled. 

The School of Law of Loyola Uni- 
versity of the South was integrated in 
1952, the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Evening and Saturday divisions 
about 1956, and the Graduate School 
of Biology in 1958. The cafeteria js 
integrated, and interracial meetings on 
the campus are taken for granted. 

The Institute of Industrial Relations 
at Loyola, integrated for a decade, is 
believed to be the first interracial vol- 
untary educational project in the South. 
It now is exploring the feasibility of 
specialized training for Negroes to de- 
velop leadership in community problems, 

Interracial meetings of Catholic high 
school students are held without ques- 
tion. Unless indoctrinated by prejudiced 
parents, the youths are totally uncon- 
cerned about the prospect of integration. 

Negroes may register and vote with- 
out hindrance in New Orleans but 
have not used the ballot most effectively. 
A state report on voting registration 
as of June 30, 1959, listed 164,075 
whites and 31,749 Negroes (the po- 
tential is 90,000) registered in Orleans 
parish. Purges of Negro voters were 
reported elsewhere. In Washington 
parish, Negro registration in one month 
dropped from 1,534 to 236. 

Archbishop Rummel, after his in- 
Stallation in 1935, ordered segregated 
seating signs removed in Catholic 
churches. Constantly working to im- 
prove race relations, he decreed in 
1953 that there be no segregation in 
churches and that Catholic societies 
should be integrated. The latter has 
been accomplished generally at the 
council level but not always at the 
parish level. In 1956 he declared that 
“racial segregation as such is morally 
wrong and sinful.” 


A FTER THE Supreme Court deci- 
sion on desegregation in 1954, 
there was an intensive educative effort 
through the archdiocesan newspaper; 
through the Commission on Human 
Rights, which arranged forums and dis- 
tributed literature widely; and through 
clergy conferences and distribution of 
literature to priests. 

As an example of Catholic work, 
Caritas, a group of women operating 
on the lines of a secular institute, is 
integrated and has done significant 
service in Negro parishes. Ozanam Inn, 
a hospice for transient homeless men 
sponsored by the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, was integrated from its 
opening in 1955. 

The Church has labored for the wel- 
fare of Negroes since the earliest days 
in Louisiana. In tensions arising from 

(Continued on page 75) 
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WOMAN to WOMAN 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 


Don’t Underestimate Old Age 


The people in the middle years of life don’t get too much 
gratuitous advice on how to live and what to do, but those at 
each end have of late been coming in for plenty. The people 
past what is called the prime of life are getting the works; 
even youth seems less in the public eye occasionally. Edi- 
torials pour out; articles are written on what to do with the 
aged. In part, this is a sensible and thoughtful desire to 
keep elderly people in circulation; in part, it expresses a 
superkindliness regarding special ramps, special apartments, 
special housing developments just for them. All this despite 
the fact that many of these so-called aged seem to be men 
and women of the world and with their wits firmly intact. 

It is also true that many older people fight with all their 
might to stay in their own homes or even in their own rooms, 
for there is nothing in the world so individualistic as an 
old man or woman. If they want to live in one of the homes 
set up for them, that is fine; if they don’t—and even if they 
do—let them remain individuals. 


Grown in Age and Wisdom 


| am in receipt of a letter regarding my recent page on cer- 
tain inadequacies in modern Catholic educational methods. 
The writer is ninety-three years old, by her own candid state- 
ment. She feels strongly about much of Catholic education 
and deplores the intellectual gap separating clergy and laity. 
“Too much emphasis is placed on memorized formula and 
blind obedience,” she writes. “too little consideration given 
to the meaning of words and the acceptance of personal re- 
sponsibility. I believe Catholic schools are failing to deliver 
the goods. I think Catholic education needs less of don’t 
and more of do,” and then she ends, “I advise you to give 
them both barrels. You may count on my support.” And it 
is certainly the intelligent kind of support one welcomes. 

Perhaps I have been fortunate in the older people I have 
known, among them my mother who lived to be ninety-two 
and ran her own home until a few days before she died. 
“She was somebody you could talk to,” said people to us 
after her death—the ice man, the carpenter, the girl next 
door, the peddler from whom she bought shoe-laces and 
needles. 

Two others come especially to mind when one speaks of 
the aged—and perhaps we ought to begin to use that word 
at ninety and not at sixty, as is the present fashion. Both 
women died within the last few months. It would be hard 
to say how much they enriched my life and that of many 
others who knew them. Helen Grace Smith came to the 
town of Torresdale near Philadelphia when she was a year 
old and lived her long life of more than ninety years there. 
She was a sister-in-law of Mother Katherine Drexel, and her 
devoted friend. By the way, Mother Katherine too lived a 
long and useful life, dying at the age of ninety-six. Helen 
Grace’s brother was Father Maurice of the Passionist Order 
and it was through him that she met another Passionist, 
Father Fidelis of the Cross, to whom she took the place of a 
daughter lost to him. (He by the way also was one of the 
aged: in his late eighties; after a long mission career in 








South America, he had charge of a small mission in Texas. 
for he could not stop working.) She wrote the biographies 
of both these men, excellent books; in earlier issues of THE 
SIGN, her erudite articles often appeared. She was a brilliant 
woman and a perfect hostess. I saw her last year at a 
luncheon, and her charm seemed to be increasing with her 
years. She was in modish black lace, her hair beautifully 
arranged, her voice well modulated. Her conversation was of 
the World about her, in which she was still deeply interested. 
Afterward I went with her to the crypt where Mother 
Katherine is buried. She leaned over the marble for a long 
time, and when she looked up her face was radiant. “She 
is praying for me,” she said, and it was as if a real message 
had come to her. Helen Grace Smith was a child in faith, a 
woman of the world in hospitality, and always an eager 
observer of people and events. 


Growing Old Gracefully 


The other friend who died recently at well over ninety was 
Mary Kernan of Washington. During her long life, hundreds 
knew her, and her circle of friends embraced both laity and 
clergy. Her work for the Christ Child Society was with its 
founder, Mary Merrick—another of the aged, by the way, 
a cripple nearly all her life and whose work for children had 
won her a Laetare Medal. Mary Kernan had until recently 
worked in the shop of the Society. Religious too knew her 
unobtrusive help. When Dr. Dengel came to the city with a 
few nuns, it was Mary Kernan who cheered them with 
bread and pie for sustenance and hopeful words about their 
future. It was she who brought interest to bear for a group 
of cloistered religious, also alone when they first came to the 
city. And these were only a few of her activities; she worked 
efficiently and quietly. 

On her eightieth birthday, a Mass was celebrated at the 
outdoor chapel of the Franciscan Monastery, and one of the 
Fathers telephoned to ask solicitously if all those steps might 
not be too much for so elderly a lady; he was reassured when 
he saw her go briskly down them. Only last year, I went 
with her to see the almost completed Shrine near her home: 
I grew tired of sightseeing before she did. 

At Olivet Cemetery, where she was buried last month, 
there is on the family plot a stone cross, unusual in its 
simplicity, not of smooth marble nor with smoothly carved 
decoration. It is roughly cut and is in every sense like the 
one in the old hymn, a rugged cross. Even though Mary 
Kernan was gentle in appearance, frail and small in stature, 
and quiet of voice, she was a great deal like that cross. 

Perhaps I have been neglecting the men among these 
older people, but Leo XIII, Adenauer, Hoover, Schweitzer, 
come easily to mind. Considering these people in the public 
eye as well as the many who are known only to their own 
circles, one thing comes to mind and strongly. Every one of 
these people thought and think little about themselves and a 
lot about others. To some, it is the world and its people; to 
others, it is the family circle and those who look to them 
for help. Perhaps you grow old gracefully—in the real mean- 
ing of that abused term—when you forget you are getting 
old and forget it because you are too busy to remember. 
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Traveler’s Obligation: Arranging Protestant Funeral 


(1) If a Catholic is visiting Canada and a holy day of 
obligation occurs, which is not observed in the United 
States, e.g., the Feast of the Epiphany, is he obliged to 
attend Mass? (2) If he were to move to Canada, would 
he then be bound to observe the church laws of Canada? 
(3) Even though a Catholic does not participate in a non- 
Catholic funeral, would it be all right for him to arrange 
one for a relative?—GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


(1) Travelers who happen to be in a place where they have 
no residence or quasi-residence are not bound by the par- 
ticular laws of their own territory, when they are absent from 
it, nor by the particular laws of the territory in which they 
actually are, except those which pertain to public order and 
determine the solemnity of acts. They are bound, however. 
by the general laws of the Church, if these are observed in 
the territory they are visiting. even though not observed in 
their own territory. (Canon 14). The Feast of the Epiphany 
is a holy day according to the general law of the Church. 
(Canon 1247). Therefore, Catholics from the U. S. who 
happen to be in a place where this feast is observed as a 
holy day would be obliged to attend Mass. 

(2) Of course. 

(3) A Catholic may lawfully arrange for the funeral of a 
non-Catholic relative and even attend it, provided he does 
not take an active part in the religious service. This is per- 
mitted because of relationship. 


Doctor Dooley 


Is Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, the heroic doctor from Laos, a 
Catholic? Are there any religious Sisters or Brothers work- 
ing with him?—Newark, N. J. 


Dr. Dooley is a Catholic. So far as I know, there are no 
religious working with him in Laos. 


Annual Confession: Easter Duty 


Suppose that a person is in the state of grace, is a fre- 
quent communicant, has no mortal or venial sins to con- 
fess. Is he obliged to receive the Sacrament of Penance 
during the Easter season?—Moopus, CONN. 


SB Strictly speaking, the obligation of confessing 
one’s sin, at least once a year (Canon 906), 
obliges only those whose conscience is burdened 
with mortal sin. This law is distinct from the 
duty of receiving the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, at least once a year (Canon 859) which is 
to be fulfilled during the Easter season. In 
practice both of these laws are obeyed during 
the Easter season. 

Venial sins can be remitted in other ways than by the 
Sacrament of Penance, as the Church teaches. Though they 
are free matter, they are also sufficient matter for absolu- 
tion. The supposition expressed in the question would 
describe an extraordinary case, indeed, at least with refer- 
ence to venial sins. The Church in saying that confession 
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must be made “at least once” implies that more frequent 
confession is desirable, not only for the remission of sin, 
but also for other benefits, as better spiritual direction, good 
example, etc. It would likely be a cause of wonderment if 
a Catholic did not go at least once a year to confession. He 
would also lose the benefit of many indulgences which re- 
quire the reception of Holy Communion and the Sacrament 
of Penance. 


Catholic Physicians And Dentists 


What is the Church’s attitude toward Catholics going to 
non-Catholic physicians? Some say it makes no difference, 
—PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


All things being equal, Catholics ought to go to Catholic 
physicians because there is greater assurance that the moral 
principles of the Catholic Church will be respected. But this 
is not so absolute that they should never approach a non- 
Catholic physician. If better treatment is afforded by a non- 
Catholic, there is no rule forbidding them to do so. There 
are instances of more humane consideration, lower fees, and 
better results also, in the case of many non-Catholic phy- 
sicians. 


Collecting For Salvation Army 


In our town some Catholics collect for the Salvation 
Army; in fact, two officers are Catholics and we have a 
reserve fund in the name of the Salvation Army. Is this 
all right?—lIowa. 


Definitely not! It amounts to illicit co-operation in the 
propagation of a false religion. Though I do not deny the 
humanitarian works of the Salvation Army, this does not 
change its status as a form of heresy, which no Catholic may 
directly support. It is different if a Catholic were to con- 
tribute to a drive conducted by the Army, when the contribu- 
tion is not interpreted as approval of its religious error and 
there is sufficient reason for making it. I wonder how active 
these Catholics are in direct support of the true faith which 
they profess. 


Station Crucifix 


What is the Station Crucifix and what are the conditions 
for gaining the indulgences attached to it?—CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Station Crucifix is one blessed with the indulgences of 
the Way of the Cross by a priest with the faculty to do so. 
These indulgences may be gained when one is hindered from 
making the Stations in the ordinary way in a church or 
chapel where they are properly erected. The crucifix must 
be one not easily broken and the image of Christ must stand 





out from the cross. 

The conditions for gaining the indulgences by those who 
are hindered from visiting the church are the following: the 
crucifix is held in the hand and twenty Our Fathers, Hail 
Marys, and Glory be to the Fathers are said, while reflecting 
on the sufferings and death of Our Saviour. However, the 
ill who cannot without great difficulty visit the church or say 
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the above vocal prayers can gain all the indulgences simply 
by kissing the crucifix or merely looking at it with a loving 
and contrite heart. If possible, they should make a short 
prayer or ejaculation, as “My Jesus, mercy!,” if they can. 
They need not hold the crucifix. It may be shown to them by 
another person. 

The indulgences of the Station Crucifix are: a plenary 
indulgence toties quoties; an indulgence of ten years for each 
Station if the devotion is not completed; another plenary 
indulgence, if Holy Communion is received on the day one 
makes the Stations in this way. 


Limiting The Family 


Under what circumstances may married people limit their 
families for the greater glory of God? Are poverty and 
social insecurity sufficient reasons for family limitation, 
or should they look only to the care of Divine Providence 


beyond their own visionR—NEw York, N. Y. 
i of life in which His Providence places us. As a 
general rule, married people should not have 
more children than they can properly care for. The primary 
purpose of marriage is not merely the propagation of children 
but also their proper training and education. While mar- 
ried partners are encouraged to have a firm reliance on 
Divine Providence, this does not mean that they should be 
lacking in prudence and a due regard to their condition. If, 
for good and serious reasons, married people decide to limit 
their family, it may be done only by lawful means, either 
by total or partial abstinence, the latter popularly called 
rhythm. The use of contraceptive means is always gravely 
forbidden, for this is to abuse the nature of marriage. 
“Since the conjugal act is destined primarily by nature for 
the begetting of children, those who in exercising it deliber- 
ately frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against na- 
ture and commit a deed which is shameful and intrinsically 
sinful.” (Chaste Wedlock, Pius X1). 


Though the propagation of children is the 
principal purpose of marriage—‘“increase and 
multiply”—and a good-sized family is ordinarily 
the best insurance for a happy married life, the 
begetting of children is a responsible affair in 
which reason must be exercised and the will of 
God for a particular family ascertained. The 
will of God expresses itself in the circumstances 





Hi-Y And Tri-Hi-Y Groups 


A rumor persists that Catholic children attending public 
high schools cannot join the Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y groups. 
On what basis are they forbidden and how authoritative 
is the Church in this matter-—CHATHAM, N, J. 


The Catholic Church does not approve Catholics joining 
groups of either boys or girls that are associated with the 
YMCA or YWCA and are guided by their principles. The 
basic reason is the danger to the faith that is involved. The 
Y’s are essentially religious organizations of a Protestant 
character. They aim to teach youth a better knowledge of 
the “true” way of life “above all churches and apart from 
any religious creed.” Such an aim brings them immediately 
into conflict with the Church established by Jesus Christ, 
which Saint Paul calls the “pillar and ground of truth” in 
the religious sphere. What other attitude could the Church 
take than one of disapproval and grave warning to Catholics, 
especially youth? 

Since the Hi-Y’s are affiliated with the YMCA and 
YWCA, the same warning and disapproval extends to them. 
The Church recognizes the good accomplished by the Y in 
neutral fields, but the false religious ideals underneath them 








bar membership to those who profess the “faith once de- 
livered to the saints,” and for which countless Catholics 
have forfeited wealth, health, social position, and even life 
itself. 

Association with Y groups often results in the withdrawal, 
at times almost imperceptible, of Catholic boys and girls 
from the guidance of the Church. Indifference in religion, 
and even abandonment of the faith, sometimes result. Why 
not seek out and join Catholic youth groups which provide 
similar opportunities for recreation and companionship 
without’ danger to faith, “the pearl of great price”? The 
CYO is organized in your diocese. 


Number Of Religious Orders 


(1) How many religious orders are there in the Catholic 
Church? (2) What is the basic difference between a re- 
ligious order, a society, and a congregation? (3) Since 
there are apparently so few religious orders in the Catholic 
Church, is there any reason for this?-—BALTIMORE, MD. 


(1) It is easier to give you an idea of the number of religious 
orders in the United States, than in the entire Catholic 
world. Many of these groups have houses in other coun- 
tries, as well. In this country there are over 100 distinct com- 
munities of religious priests; 20 of Brothers, and over 300 
of Sisters. 

(2) An order is one in which solemn vows are taken; a 
congregation one in which simple vows are professed. So- 
ciety is a term which can be applied generally, but it is also 
used as a specific title, as Society of the Divine Word. 

(3) The usual comment is the opposite of yours; why so 
many, not why so few. This is especially the case with ref- 
erence to female religious groups. The list of these latter 
covers twenty-one pages in the National Catholic Almanac! 


Cain’s Wife 


If Adam and Eve had two sons, Cain and Abel, where did 
Cain get his wife?-—BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The question seems to assume that Cain and Abel were the 
only children of Adam and Eve. This is not true. The Bible 
says, “Adam begot sons and daughters.” (Gen. 5:3, 4). 
Cain’s wife must have been his sister, since at that time there 
were no other females but those born of Adam and Eve. 
Such a marriage was right in the beginning of the human 
race, but not lawful after the race had increased and multi- 
plied. “As there were no human beings except those who 
had been born of Adam and Eve,” said Saint Augustine, 
“men married their sisters, an act which was as certainly 
dictated by necessity in those ancient days, as afterward it 
was condemned by the prohibitions of religion.” (City of 
God, xv, 16). 


Book Reviews: Medical Guide 


(1) Please send the names and addresses of good Catholic 
magazines which specialize in reviewing current books. 
(2) Also the title of a family medical guide which has the 
approval of the Church.—Woopsip_E, N. Y. 


(1) If you wish to have a wider coverage of current books 
than found in THE SIGN, you might subscribe to The Critic, 
a quarterly review of books, published eight times a year, 
at 210 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill., and Best Sellers, 
a semi-monthly, 331 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pa. Both 
are published under Catholic sponsorship. (2) I suggest 
that you visit the Catholic books stores in New York and 
inquire also of The Linacre Quarterly, a Catholic profes- 
sional medical magazine, published at 1438 S. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo., about a book of this kind. 
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By John P. Shanley 














Rose Marie O’Reilly presides over a CBS-TV department whose responsibilities are manifold 


Career Woman in Television 


Many young college graduates who decide to seek 
a career in television and radio make a fundamental 
errer. They set their sights on “glamour” jobs that 
may some day bring them fame and wealth. 

But in every network the competition for posts 
as performers or announcers is a race in which there 
can be few winners. The number of employees who 
appear on the TV screen or are heard on the air is, 
in proportion to the staff of behind-the-scenes work- 
ers, a tiny one. Consequently, the opportunities for 
advancement and success are far greater in the ad- 
ministrative and technical branches of the industry. 

This has been the situation ever since the early 
days of broadcasting. It was true twenty-one years 
ago, when a young woman from Queens obtained a 
job with the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Her name was Rose Marie O'Reilly. She was a 
native New Yorker who had been graduated from St. 
Angela’s Hall and St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
both Brooklyn schools conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 

Miss O’Reilly had majored in social science at St. 
Joseph’s. After receiving her degree she did graduate 
work in business administration at New York Uni- 
versity to prepare herself for a business career. She 
heard about an opening at CBS, applied for the job 
and was hired. At first she performed only routine 
clerical duties. But today she is known, consulted, 
and respected by the network’s biggest names. 

Her title is manager of ratings in the research 
division of CBS Television. She is a well-dressed, 
attractive, and efficient executive who presides over 
a department that has manifold responsibilities. 


A great deal of the work is statistical and analytical. 
Miss O'Reilly and members of her staff are called 
upon frequently to supply information about pro- 
gram ratings to other parts of the network. The 
annual report of the organization passes through her 
department for checking before it is released. So 
do many important speeches by CBS executives. 

At a time when the network decides to cancel 
one of its programs and is seeking a substitute, Miss 
O'Reilly is likely to be called upon to suggest re- 
placements on the basis of rating information pre- 
pared by her department. 

She usually arrives at her office in the CBS build- 
ing at 485 Madison Avenue at about 10 a.M. and 
is on the job until 6 in the evening. In emergencies 
she may work nights, Saturdays, or Sundays. And 
sometimes she is called at home after hours by her 
office. One of those who sometimes telephones her 
for information late at night is Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president of CBS, Inc. He may be checking on the 
competitive standing of the network with ABC and 
NBC in a certain programing area. 

In an organization as large as CBS, Miss O'Reilly 
has come in contact with graduates of many of the 
nation’s universities. Some of them were educated 
at leading Catholic institutions. Concerning them, 
she made the following observation: 

“There are among Catholic college graduates a 
number who have ability but seem to lack self-as- 
surance. They have so much to offer. Usually they 
possess a deep sense of personal responsibility. They 
are capable of being trained to do a very fine job and 
to contribute a great deal to this industry. There are 
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great opportunities for them, if only they realized 
how well equipped they are by their educational back- 
ground to make strides in this field.” She paused and 
then commented: “But sometimes an exaggerated 
sense Of modesty can be a handicap.” 

To illustrate another side of the story, she told of 
a young Fordham graduate who obtained a clerical 
job in research at the network for a salary of $70 a 
week. “He was capable and industrious and had a 
healthy amount of self-confidence,” she said. “He was 
promoted rapidly. Within six years he was given 
an important job in the sales division. His salary has 
increased to $20,000 a year.” 

At times she is asked by friends outside the net- 
work about the accuracy of ratings. She answers 
their inquiries forthrightly. 

“The subject of ratings and the ‘top ten’ programs 
has caught the public fancy in recent years,” she 
says. “Ratings can be misleading when they are not 
applied correctly. They’re valid when they’re used 
as intended—as a legitimate tool of the business, 
carefully evaluated to determine trends.” 

Miss O'Reilly lives in the Forest Hills section of 
Queens in a residence that she describes as “a girl’s 
dormitory—my mother, my sister, and myself are 
the only occupants.” 

She has a brother who is the director of research 
for an advertising agency. “He followed me into 
the business,” she says. Another sister is Sister 
Francis Teresa of the St. Joseph’s Order. She holds 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree and is a member of 
the faculty of Brentwood College on Long Island. 

Miss O'Reilly is an active member of CARTA, 
the Catholic Apostolate of Radio, Television, and 
Advertising, an organization that has thousands of 
members from stations, networks, and agencies in 
the New York Archdiocese. 

When she turns on her television set at home, she 
usually maintains her loyalty to the network that 
employs her. Among the programs that she favors 
are Garry Moore, Danny Thomas, and Gunsmoke. 
She also describes Perry Mason as a popular attrac- 
tion in the O’Reilly household and is careful to note 
that she has found in it “none of the brutality that 
you see in some other crime programs.” 

As an executive of CBS, she owns stock in the 
network. She never finds it necessary, however, to 
attend stockholders’ meetings because, as part of 
her regular duties, she checks the network’s financial 
statements in proof before they are released officially. 

Even more gratifying to her than ownership of 
stock is her role in a college endowment plan fi- 
nanced by CBS. After fifteen years of service, em- 
ployees who are college graduates are eligible to 
designate their schools as beneficiaries of grants 
by the network. Under the terms of this arrange- 
ment, St. Joseph’s College in Brooklyn has received 
$1,500 in the name of Rose Marie O'Reilly. She 
believes that this is a particularly effective argument 
in favor of a career with CBS. 


Those Offensive Commercials. 1: is_re- 
freshing to note that some of the executives respon- 
sible for the commercials on television and radio are 
aware of the flaws in these messages. 

Candid appraisals of a number of blurbs were 
offered during a recent poll of 300 advertising ex- 
ecutives conducted by the publication, Printers’ Ink. 
Sixty-seven per cent of those who participated said 





that drug or personal product TV commercials were 
the least appealing of those they had encountered 
during the previous year. Anacin was declared the 
chief offender. Its sales messages were described 
as “unbelievable.” Others on the unpopular list 
were Dristan, Preparation H, Bayer Aspirin, Regi- 
men, Coldene, Geritol, and Vitalis. 

The Barbasol series of commercials drew criticism 
for using what the advertising experts regarded as 
the “crude” pun. And the L & M cigarette campaign, 
with its slogan, “They said it couldn’t be done,” was 
criticized as “not believable, exaggerated, desperate.” 

Not all of the poll’s findings were unfavorable. The 
Piel Brothers beer commercials, featuring the 
brothers Bert and Harry, were the favorites of the 
advertising men for the third successive year. Dinah 
Shore’s sales messages on behalf of Chevrolet and 
the Ford Motor Company’s animated shaggy dog 
commercials also won approval. 

The advertising men deserve a citation for being 
perceptive as well as honest. Their indictment of 
the drug commercials is particularly welcome. There 
is no excuse for the loud, offensive style employed by 
the barkers representing these advertisers. 


Metropolitan Opera Programs. Airhough 
radio has lost much of its influence since the arrival 
of television, the older medium continues to attract 
large audiences in search of music. Unfortunately 
much of the music that is being broadcast represents 
the lowest level of taste. Rock ’n’ roll is the choice 
of too many disk jockeys and good music often is 
hard to find on the radio dial. 

There is a noteworthy exception, however, in the 
Saturday afternoon broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera programs from New York over the CBS radio 
network. The broadcasts are now in their twenty- 
eighth successive year on the air. 

The stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, ftom which the operas are broadcast, was 
the point of origin of one of the first radio programs 
ever to go on the air. The circumstances were re- 
called recently by Raymond F. Guy, president of the 
De Forest Pioneers, a long-established organization 
of radio technicians. 

Describing the event, which took place on Jan. 13, 
1910, Mr. Guy noted that radio operators in the 
New York area were startled that evening while 
standing their watches at radio telegraph ship and 
shore stations. 

“They were aroused from their lethargy to hear 
for the first time the human voice by radio,” Mr. 
Guy said. “Their astonishment was compounded by 
the fact that they were receiving direct from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House the voices 
of Enrico Caruso and Geraldine Farrar, performing 
Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. This opera 
broadcast was heard by members of the press, 
gathered in groups in many locations in the New 
York area, and by hundreds of persons on board the 
Royal Mail steamer ‘Avon,’ which was in New 
York waters.” 

There have been tremendous technical improve- 
ments in broadcasting during the fifty years that have 
passed since then. But if you turn on the radio today 
you probably will have to be satisfied with consider- 
ably inferior talent The Caruso-Farrar combina- 
tion may have set a standard for quality that broad- 
casting will never be able to achieve again. 
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Reconciliation with the Altar 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


BY KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


i ALTAR has always been a symbol 
of unity. The ideal of the Old 
Testament was that the people of God 
should all worship at the one altar in 
Jerusalem. Rebellion in Israel, schism, 
always meant that another altar was 
erected in opposition to the altar which 
was in the temple at Jerusalem. To 
build another altar was to secede from 
the people of God and from Yahweh. It 
was the will of Yahweh that the one 
people worship at the one altar. 

The altar bound together the people 
of God, brother to brother. And one 
did not separate oneself from one’s 
brother and still approach the altar: 
“If you are offering your gift at the 
altar, and there remember that your 
brother has something against you, 
leave your gift there before the altar 
and go; first be reconciled to your 
brother, and then come and offer your 
gift.” 

St. Ignatius of Antioch, who lived 
in Apostolic times, thought of the altar 
as a symbol of the unity of the Church. 
To the Christians at Philadelphia, a 
city in Asia Minor, St. Ignatius wrote: 
“Be zealous, then, in the observance of 
one Eucharist. For there is one church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one chalice 
that brings union in His blood. There is 
one altar, as there is one bishop, with 
the priests and the deacon.” 

In the early Church the altar as a 
symbol of unity was used in the 
Church’s administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. Public penitents, those 
guilty of grave public sins, were expelled 
from the worshiping community during 
Lent. Speaking of the penitents, St. 
Isidore of Seville says, “Let them be re- 
moved from the altar.” St. Jerome, 
speaking of a penitent who has done 
penance for his sins, says, “Let him be 
reconciled to the altar.” 

Every sin is a sin against the altar, 
that is, a sin against the people of God 
and the Church. The great bonds of 
charity which bind all Christians one to 
the other are weakened by the sins of 
the individual Christian, no matter how 
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private these sins may be. A sin of 
theft is a sin against the Church, be- 
cause what harms the member harms 
the body. The thief is therefore ex- 
cluded, for a time, from access to the 
altar which symbolizes unity of the 
Church. 

Schism or heresy is a radical break 
from the unity of the Church; the 
denial of the one faith leads to removal 
from the altar. No longer do all Chris- 
tians, bound by one faith, gather around 
one altar to offer up one sacrifice. 

For many, the profusion of Christian 
sects and ways of worshiping have 
become not a matter for regret and 
penance, but of pride. Some, in a burst 
of rhetoric, glory in this divided wor- 
ship: “Each man, as captain of his soul, 
worships as he sees fit.” Under the pre- 
text of liberty of conscience, some have 
declared themselves free from all bind- 
ing dogmas, all ecclesiastical law, and 
of official Church worship. Each man 
therefore can erect his own altar. 

There is little hope that all Christians 
will once again worship at one altar 
until we are convinced that the break 
from the unity of the Church is a great 
scandal. We are no longer greatly dis- 
turbed by the divisions in Christianity. 
Indeed, lulled by the very passage of 
time, we have come to the tragic ac- 
ceptance of a divided Christendom as 
the normal state. We have become so 
comfortable with the disease that we 
do not see that the infection has spread. 
Too many cling to their righteousness, 
point fingers, and announce from some 
sinless height, “Let them come to us 
on bended knees, confessing their sins.” 

Although the ultimate solution can 
only be the return of Protestant churches 
to Catholic unity and to the truths 
Christ preaches in the Church, there is 
little place in Catholic ecumenical think- 
ing for the naive conviction that only 
the Protestants have sinned. Our his- 
tory is not so untainted that we can 
read it without a blush. If Protestants 
should confess their sins on their knees, 
so should we. 







The break from the unity of the 
Church has separated the Protestants 
from the altar at which Christ’s com- 
mand, “Do this in memory of Me,” is 
fulfilled. The break in the unity of 
faith has led many to break the bonds 
of fraternal charity. We accuse each 
other of bad faith, treachery, deceit, 
and by these mutual incriminations 
Protestants remove themselves further 
from the altar, and Catholics, not to be 
outdone, further alienate. Protestants 
and close off all approaches, making it 
all but impossible that they be reconciled 
to the altar. Both sides endanger the 
strongest remaining bond between them: 
charity. If we cannot be united by one 
faith and by one altar, at least we can 
be united in the love of God and in 
fraternal love. Ubi caritas, ibi Deus est: 
“Where there is love, there God is,” 
says an old Latin hymn sung around the 
altar on Holy Thursday. 

The Catholic is forbidden to ap- 
proach the altar where the sacrament of 
love is celebrated and received unless 
he has love in his heart: love for God 
and man. The restoration of the 
Protestants to the altar must also start 
here, with love. 

The bond of love between Protestant 
and Catholic will not breed the sham 
religious fellowship which holds that 
no great doctrinal differences separate 
us, or, if there are doctrinal differences, 
that these are unimportant. These dif- 
ferences are of vital importance and 
they are not resolved by dismissing 
them. 

But in our mutual love each will 
stop cataloguing the other’s sins. By 
now all should have had its full of that 
game in which each side matches the 
other by recalling a crime; the Prot- 
estants recall the crimes of Catholics, 
and Catholics the crimes of Protestants. 
History is an inexhaustible source for 
such games. “Let us forget our quar- 
rels,” said Pope John XXIII, “we have 
both been at fault.” In this love there 
is hope that the one people of God 
will one day gather around one altar. 
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Some find sermons in stones and tongues in trees. Others 





find stronger, if painful, sermons in more fragile things, like glass 


In Warsaw recently, the Communist 
party newspaper Trybuna Ludu_re- 
ported that a foot-racer named Stanislaw 
Swatowski, holder of the Polish record 
at 400 meters, had been suspended for 
six months for “looking too deeply into 
the glass,” and not any looking glass, 
either. “A sportsman drinking vodka in 
a period of training for the Olympic 
Games,” the paper editorialized, “this is 
not a true sportsman.” 

This sternly moralistic attitude is not 
confined to the far side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Elder citizens will remember what 
a bobbery was raised back in 1936 when 
Avery Brundage, then and now the sin- 
less chief of our Olympians, bounced 
Miss Eleanor Holm off the United States 
swimming team because she was seen 
dipping her comely profile into cham- 
pagne during the voyage to Berlin. 


On the other hand, not all authorities 
regard it as immoral for an athlete to 
relieve the monotony of training occa- 
sionally with a reviving beaker. British- 
ers still boast that when their Alfie 
Shrubb was setting world records at 
from two to ten miles half a century 
ago, he left a spoor of nut-brown ale 
that you could follow through a forest at 
midnight. And even the sainted Connie 
Mack could take a tolerant view of 
human frailty. 

In the autumn of 1936, Connie draft- 
ed Bill Cissell from Baltimore to play 
second base for the Philadelphia 
Athletics. Cissell was a fine competitor 
of recognized skill, but when curfew 
rang it found him tone-deaf. Before 
the Athletics tapped him, he had worn 
out the patience of a platoon of man- 
agers in the American League, the last 


BY RED SMITH 


of whom had said, “Ugh!” and shunted 
him to the minors. 

“He might help you a good deal,” Al 
Horwits, a Philadelphia baseball writer, 
remarked to Mr. Mack. “After all, he’s 
been down there in the bushes a couple 
of seasons now, and the chances are he’s 
learned his lesson.” 

“Yes,” Connie said cheerfully, “I 
understand he’s only drinking nights 
now.” 

Connie’s information was correct. By 
midsummer, Cissell was back in the 
minors. 

This essay is intended as a sermon on 
the evils of drink, and if a regrettable 
note of levity should creep in, apologies 
are offered here and now. The fact is, 
inhabitants of the world of sport are 
concerned primarily with fun and 
games; it probably is inevitable that 
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some will continue to pursue these in- 
terests after sundown. As a result, folk- 
lore of the fraternity sometimes has a 
rather malty flavor. Get together vet- 
eran baseball writers who have survived 
fifteen World Series or more, and some- 
body is pretty sure to say something like 
this: 

“What was the name of that Texas 
sports editor? You know, the one that 
set the record in 1945 in Detroit and 
Chicago—‘Most times left on _ table, 
seven-game series.’ ” 

At this point, somebody else will re- 
call the time the Villanova football team 
traveled from Philadelphia to Orange- 
burg, S.C., to play the University of 
South Carolina at the Orange County 
Fair. It was, and I believe still is, South 
Carolina’s custom to schedule a major 
game in Orangeburg each year during 
Fair Week. It’s a big day; political 
wheels show up with their retinues, and 
after the game there is open house in 
the charming homes of the town and 
everybody gets hips-deep in turkey and 
old ham and bourbon and pecan pie. 

Traveling with the Villanova team 
was a glorious, old gaffer of the sports- 
writing dodge whom we shall call Percy 
Loomis because that wasn’t his name. 
It is hard to say whether he was honored 
most for his appearance—tall. slender, 
erect, silver-haired, and dignified—or 
for his long and distinguished service in 
journalism, or for his consuming thirst. 


* piesa the train from Philadelphia 
wasn’t far out of Thirtieth Street 
Station before Percy had it made. By 
the time the party reached Columbia, 
S.C., his teeth were locked on a bottle 
neck and couldn’t be pried loose. For 
the next day or so. while the team 
worked out in Columbia, younger men 
cheerfully wrote Percy’s pieces for him. 

The game was scheduled for a Friday 
afternoon. That morning, the team 
boarded a bus for Orangeburg and 
Percy was with them, perhaps a trifle 
mumbly of speech but erect, immacu- 
late, and elegant. When the party un- 
loaded about noon on the main street of 
Orangeburg, Percy had vanished. 

This isn’t easy to do in a town like 
Orangeburg at high noon. It turned out 
later that Percy had stepped from the 
bus into a poolroom and proceeded 
from there to every smoke shop, candy, 
store, and barber shop along the main 
stem, offering to bet Villanova with all 
comers. This could have led to trouble 
afterward, but the teams were consider- 
ate enough to play a tie, canceling all 
wagers. 

Anyhow, the game went off without 
Percy’s distinguished presence. Some- 
body else wrote his story, all about gal- 
lant defensive stands in the shadow of 


the ferris wheel, while kooch dancers 
wiggled and squealed on the midway 
just beyond dhe fifty-yard line. The fol- 
lowing day, Duke and North Carolina 
were to fight it out for the champion- 
ship of their section and the right to 
play in the Rose Bowl. Several reporters 
covering Villanova thought they ought 
to go on to that game but abandoned 
the idea when they learned it would 
mean a sleepless night on busses. 


FTER the Orangeburg game, a posse 

located Percy sleeping like the pure 

of heart in a room in the town’s leading 
hotel. 

“C'mon, Percy,” they said, “time to 
get back to Columbia.” 

Percy reared his silver head. “Where 
are we? Orangeburg? When’s the game 
start?” 

“The game’s over,” he was told. 
“Your story has been filed. By the way, 
your office asked if you were going to 
cover Duke-North Carolina tomorrow. 
We told ’em no, couldn’t get transporta- 
tion.” 

Percy was sitting upright in bed now, 
an angry symbol of the over-exploited 
working classes. 

“That’s right!” he said. 
One game at a time!” 

Then there was my roommate in 
Anaheim, California. We shall call him 
The Baron. He is a great big, bucket- 
headed Teuton who can be altogether 
charming except when his self-esteem 
has been fortified by the grape. Then 
his patronizing top-loftiness is beyond 
endurance. 

The Baron had been in orbit for sev- 
eral days and nights, fueled by injec- 
tions of brandy. “Can’t hurt anybody,” 
he kept repeating. “Innocent, little, old, 
pressed grape.” As a_house-brother, 
he’d begun to lose his charm. 

There came an evening when I knew 
he hadn’t done his work. “Now, look,” 
I said, “if you'll go sleep this off, I'll go 
write a piece for you.” 

“Right, m’lad,” he said in the tone 
of one indulging a faithful servant, “run 
along and do my piece for me.” Bitterly 
resentful, I did. Then I went to bed. 
The Baron wasn’t in, of course. About 
2 or 3 A.M., after the town shut down, 
he came blundering in and switched on 
the lights. 

“Did you do my piece, m’lad?” 

“Yes, you obnoxious kraut, I did.” 

The Baron wrinkled his nose. “I'll 
probably be ashamed of it,” he said. “I 
imagine you're the first generation of 
your family who could speak English.” 

This sort of thing might happen to 
anyone, for there is an inflexible rule in 
the fraternity, unwritten, unspoken, and 
unviolated, that when an erring brother 
errs, somebody’s got to pick him up. 


“Dammit! 


There used to be several guys from 
minor league precincts who shaped up 
annually at the World Series, got loaded 
on arrival, and never did a lick of work. 
(It occurs to me now, with a sense of 
surprise. that they have disappeared 
from the scene.) I used to wonder why 
their papers sent them back year after 
year. A fair guess is that the stuff filed 
to their papers by somebody else was 
the best stuff they produced all year, 

A few years ago, a merry-Andrew 
showed up to cover the World Series 
for, let us say, Bangor, Maine, since that 
wasn’t his town. Foreseeing trouble, he 
went around early in the day soliciting 
help and got assurance of protection 
from Tom Meany, who was working for 
Collier’s then and had no pressing dead- 
line. 

That evening Tom was scouring 
around for the guy to inquire what sort 
of copy was needed—a news report of 
the game, a column of comment, a set 
of “sidebar” notes? Unable to locate his 
man, Tom took the easiest way out. He 
instructed the Western Union chief in 
press headquarters that if he didn’t re- 
ceive a file for Bangor by midnight, he 
was to send the story Tom Siler already 
had written for Knoxville. Tennessee. 
(Meany knew his friend Siler wouldn't 
object and he reasoned that duplication 
between Bangor and Knoxville was un- 
likely to be detected.) 

As it turned out, the wandering min- 
strel had encountered another Samaritan 
that evening, and this one filed a piece 
for him. Next day the fun-loving one 
asked Meany, “Did you do a story for 
me last night?” 

“T couldn’t, George.” Tom said, and 
explained the difficulty. 

George fixed the other with a stern 
and beady stare. After a long silence. he 
decided to be generous. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I guess it was as 
much my fault as yours.” 


- SHOULD not be assumed that all the 
sinners are in the press box. Years 
ago, the manager of the Giants, John 
McGraw. hired a detective to report on 
the off-duty capers of Bugs Raymond, a 
pitcher of many and varied gifts. Called 
up on the carpet, Raymond stood shuf- 
fling uneasily while his boss read aloud 
from a document. 

“First place you stopped after leaving 
the park yesterday.” McGraw said, “you 
had two beers, then went to the lunch 
counter where you ate three onions. In 
the next place, two ryes with beer 
chasers, some cheese and crackers and 
three onions. In the third place, one 
rye, two beers and an onion. In the 
fourth, two ryes, two onions, and—” 

“That's a lie!” Bugs shouted. “I didn’t 
have but two onions all night.” 
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STAGE AND 


BY JERRY COTTER 


SCREEN 


Adroit Trial Drama 


THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL details the courtroom 
proceedings in the case of Henry Wirz, the so-called “butcher 
of Andersonville,’ the Civil War prison camp in which 
over fourteen thousand Union soldiers died. As dramatized 
by Saul Levitt and acted by a superb company, the issue 
comes into focus as a conflict between military orders and 
moral duty. 

In effect, the question is, should a commander disobey 
military orders when he feels they are inhumane? Wirz did 
not, but his claim was that he had neither the facilities 
nor the food to give the prisoners the humanitarian treat- 
ment they deserved. History records that he was hanged, and 
in this play the question remains: Was Wirz guilty? 

Few courtroom dramas of recent memory have been as 
effective, either when preoccupied with the moral issue at 
hand or when director Jose Ferrer concentrates on the pro- 
vocative dramatic highpoints. The author’s thesis pivots on 
the idea that Wirz was more weakling than sadist and, like 
many others before and since, he did not feel he was re- 
sponsible for cruelty ordered by higher authority. 

This provocative drama is enhanced by the straightforward 
and brilliant performances of Herbert Berghof as the 
doomed man, George C. Scott, Albert Dekker, Russell 
Hardie, Robert Carroll, lan Keith, and many others. It is 
an adult theme, treated with honesty and distinction. 


Movie Reviews in Brief 


WHO WAS THAT LADY? is an amusing frolic in which a 
light-headed young chemistry professor dreams up a story 
that he is an undercover FBI man in order to placate his 
wife. The resulting complications run the gamut from 
ridiculous to reckless as the prof and his pal run afoul 
of the FBI, the CIA, and an assortment of foreign agents. 
The finale, in the basement of the Empire State Building, 
which the pals believe is a sinking submarine, is hilarity of 
a superior Mack Sennett stripe. Tony Curtis, Dean Martin, 
James Whitmore, and Janet Leigh romp their way through 
this wild-eyed adult spoof in commendable comedy style. 
(Columbia) 


Graham Greene’s OUR MAN IN HAVANA does not take 
full advantage of its many natural assets. They include 
contemporary Cuban backgrounds, a basically exciting 
suspense theme, and alert portrayals by Alec Guinness, 
Maureen O'Hara, Burl Ives, Ernie Kovacs, and Noel Coward. 
That these components fail to produce an interesting mo- 
tion picture is primarily the fault of Greene, whose adapta- 
tion of his own novel is obtuse and confusing. His errors 
are compounded by director Carol Reed, who seems to 
have lost sight of the story and contact with his audience 
very early in the proceedings. 

Readers of the original will recall it as the misadventures 


In “The Andersonville Trial,’ Herbert Berghof is a Civil War military commander 


on trial for cruel treatment of prisoners. George C. Scott is the Judge Advocate. 
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Young David Ladd (shown with his dog, Patrasche) is 
an appealing Dutch orphan in “A Dog of Flanders” 


of a meek, English, vacuum-cleaner salesman living in 
Havana. He is persuaded to join the British Secret Service 
and ordered to set up an espionage ring in Cuba. He (Alec 
Guinness) needs the money but hates the work, so he sets 
up a fictitious group using names of chance acquaintances, 
night club performers, and one or two prominent citizens. 
In time his fancy trick explodes, but not before author 
Greene is able to aim his political darts at the Western 
position and fleck the script with some unnecessarily sug- 
gestive scenes. Our Man in Havana never quite succeeds 
in being either good satire or stirring suspense, but then 
neither did the novel on which it is based. (Columbia) 


EDGE OF ETERNITY is a surprise in these days of super- 
budget films. It is a cut-rate melodrama, filmed in the 
Grand Canyon, in which genuine suspense, interesting back- 
ground, and competent performance jell so effectively that 
the clichés can be overlooked. Cornel Wilde appears as 
a deputy sheriff who sets out to solve a murder and inci- 
dentally also clears his own misty record. The Canyon 
backdrop provides eye-appeal and incidental thrills, par- 
ticularly in a breathless climax which utilizes to the hilt 
the natural advantages of the cable car, the helicopter, and 
again the cable car strung across the Deep Cut from rim 
to rim. Victoria Shaw, Edgar Buchanan, and Mickey 
Shaughnessy keep the plot moving along in this family- 
style melodrama. (Columbia) 


There is plenty of fun in THE GAZEBO, a lively farce based 
on the recent stage hit. Starring Glenn Ford and Debbie 
Reynolds, it emerges as a succession of gags, slapstick 
scenes, and frantic moments as the utterly incredible plot 
spins along. One of the funniest scenes shows Debbie, 
kidnapped and tied up by gangsters, trying to dial for help 
with her nose. That about typifies the comedy style in this 
wild escapade. (M-G-M) 
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Ouida’s A DOG OF FLANDERS serves as the basis for an 
excellent family movie with David Ladd and Donald Crisp 
sharing the acting honors. As Nello, the Antwerp orphan 
who assists his grandfather selling milk in the streets of the 
city, young Ladd contributes a sensitive and appealing 
performance. Patrasche, a well-trained canine, is going to 
win the hearts of the youngsters, and the colorful back- 
grounds will intrigue the adults. This is an exceptionally 
fine blend of tested ingredients. It is recommended for the 
entire family, and unless all the signs are askew this should 
be one of the year’s most profitable ventures. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


THE SNOW QUEEN, a feature-length cartoon based on 
the Hans Christian Andersen story, is the first Soviet film 
to be released in this country under the cultural exchange 
program. Animation is effective, and the dubbing of Holly- 
wood voices adds interest for the American audience. An- 
dersen’s story of the boy who is bewitched by an evil Snow 
Queen and held prisoner in her ice palace until the spring 
thaw destroys her power is a quaint tale ideally suited to 
the cartoon technique. The value, or danger, of the ex- 
change program certainly cannot be gauged by this entry. 
(Released by Universal-International) 


THE STORY ON PAGE ONE is a suspenseful, expertly 
interpreted courtroom melodrama in which a sordid mur- 
der tale is transformed into an exciting battle of legal wits. 
Although the wife and lover being tried for the killing of 
her husband are a distasteful and amoral pair, they are in- 
nocent of murder. The husband had been killed acci- 


dentally in an unpremeditated brawl, but the evidence points 
to a planned and carefully executed murder. How the 
situation is resolved is intriguing even though there are 
many loose ends in the script, and the conclusion is con- 
Rita Hayworth and Gig Young are the de- 


troversial. 
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Barry Fitzgerald, ‘world’s oldest man,” enjoys a 
snooze in “Broth of a Boy,” filmed in Ireland 


fendants; Anthony Franciosa, their lawyer; Robert Burton, 
the prosecutor; and Hugh Griffith is the judge. Together 
with Mildred Dunnock, Katherine Squire, James O’Rear, 
and Raymond Greenleaf, they comprise a superb acting 
company. (20th Century-Fox) 


BROTH OF A BOY comes from the Ardmore Studios near 
Dublin, with Barry Fitzgerald leading a merry troupe of 
Celtic comics through a relaxing and thoroughly enjoyable 
family entertainment. Take, as a peg for the fun, the 
“world’s oldest man,” a fractious centenarian played with 
gusto and roguish style by Fitzgerald, his eighty-year-old 
son whom he treats like a child, and a fast-working London 
TV producer who aims to set up a spectacular program 
in honor of our boy’s 110th birthday. Filmed in Wicklow, 
it has lovely backgrounds, a group of fascinating locals, 
played with a smile, a scowl, and a soft brogue by a troupe 
of Abbey-ites, and more than the usual quota of chuckles. 
This is no masterpiece, but it does provide a blessed respite 
from the monopoly of the gloom-makers. (Kingsley-Union) 


Bright and breezy family fun, BOBBIKINS is a British im- 
port which often verges on the hilarious. Max Bygraves 
is starred as a musical comedy performer returning to active 
duty after a spell with the Royal Navy. Jobless, he minds 
their infant son while his wife (Shirley Jones) attempts to 
find work. Plunging into fantasy, the baby imparts some 
Startling financial tips to daddy. Following through on 
Junior’s advice, the father is soon a world-famous tycoon 
with all the resultant personality changes. How he extricates 
himself makes for an amusing hour. (20th Century-Fox) 


Some recent imports notwithstanding, the French movie in- 
dustry is often capable of producing artistic and beautiful 
films. One such effort is CINE BALLETS DE PARIS, win- 
ner of awards for superior quality in Italy, Spain, Russia, 





Max Bygraves, jobless father, tends his young son 
in the hilarious British movie, “Bobbykins” 


Germany, and England. A festival of the dance, it con- 
sists of attractive vignettes, skillfully photographed and per- 
formed with graceful agility by a Gallic dance company. 
One sequence which contains striking views of the Seine and 
Paris adds a refreshing touch to this intriguing hour of 
choreography. (Hermes) 


Playguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: 


Fiorello; Leave It to Jane; Little Mary Sunshine; a Majority 
of One; The Miracle Worker; The Music Man; Our Town; 
The Sound of Music 


FOR ADULTS: 


The Andersonville Trial; At the Drop of a Hat; The Boy 
Friend; Destry Rides Again; The Fighting Cock; Flower 
Drum Song; Five Finger Exercise; The Gang’s All Here; 
Lend an Ear; My Fair Lady; Once Upon a Mattress; Raisin 
in the Sun; Redhead; Saratoga; Take Me Along; The Tenth: 
Man 

(On Tour) J B; Mark Twain Tonight; The Most Happy 
Fella; The Pleasure of His Company; Say, Darling 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: 


Heartbreak House; La Plume de Ma Tante; 
(On Tour) The Dark at the Top of the Stairs; Look Home- 
ward, Angel; The Visit 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: 


Goodbye, Charlie; Gypsy; A Loss of Roses; The Marriage- 
Go-Round; Silent Night, Lonely Night; Sweet Bird of Youth; 
Threepenny Opera; Two for the Seesaw; The World of 
Suzie Wong 
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BOOK REVIEWwS 





THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 


By Ralph Gorman, C.P. 
Sheed & Ward. 


277 pages. 
$3.95 


It is impossible to un- 
derstand Jesus Christ 
without an apprecia- 
tion of the final week 
of His life. To attempt 
it is to stare at a 
portrait without a 
face. The compassion- 
ate eyes, the suffer- 
ing on the brow, the Father Gorman 
resignation of the mouth are missing. 
The Passion and death of Christ are so 
important, in fact, that more books, 
tracts, and interpretations have been 
written about those final days than on 
any other subject in any century. 

The Last Hours of Jesus is a rare 
book. It does something which is dif- 
ficult to achieve: a combination of the 
scholarly approach with the simple sen- 
tence. It not only details each act of 
the last days, each utterance of Our 
Lord, but, like Lagrange, Goodier, and 
Edersheim, explains why. I had planned, 
when the book arrived, to digest it in 
short takes. Instead, I finished it in 
two days and I plan to read it again. 
This book is food for all Christians of 
all sects and ages. 

The author, Father Ralph Gorman, 
editor of THE SIGN, as a young priest 
was assigned to the Passionist Monas- 
tery at Bethany, two miles outside of 
Jerusalem. Here he developed a deeper 
personal awareness of the Passion 
of Jesus. He was literally around the 
corner from where Christ raised His 
friend Lazarus from the dead; he was 
a mile and a half from Gethsemani, 
six miles from Bethlehem, four miles 
from Calvary, three from the scene of 
the Scourging. 

I know of no man who has read 
more about the last days of Jesus, or 
who, having lived on the spot, would 
have less excuse for writing a poor book 
on the subject. Fortunately, this is a 
masterful explanation of what hap- 
pened and why it had to be the way it 
was. The exposition of Judas as a 
character in this high drama is alone 
worth the price of the book. 

I hope that no one says of The Last 
Hours of Jesus that this is the time 
to read it. The death of Jesus is not a 
seasonal matter. It is an eternal truth, 
an act of love repeated every hour of 
every day at Mass in some part of the 
world. 





JIM BISHOP. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Translated by Ronald Knox & 
Michael Oakley. 
Sheed & Ward. 


217 pages. $2.50 


One of the great joys of friendship 
is the constantly recurring discovery 
of new interests that the friends share 
in common. Such, for many, will be 
the joy of finding Monsignor Knox’s 
name attached to The Imitation of 
Christ. If you have read even one of 
the late beloved Monsignor’s books, you 
must realize that even so slight an in- 
troduction opened up a_ friendship 
which is no mere author-reader alliance. 

When Monsignor Knox wrote a book, 
he talked to you. And the present 
translation is no exception. His contri- 
bution is chatty, personal, and often 
whimsical, especially if the reader is 
familiar with some of the bleaker 
translations of the spiritual classic. 

In an article which the publishers 





OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported for the March issue by leading 
Catholic book stores across the nation 


1. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
AND TODAY. by Fr. M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce 

2. LAMPS OF LOVE. By Louis Colin, 
C.SS.R. $4.00. Newman 


3. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Rev. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 

4. THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Morris 
L. West. $3.95. Morrow 

5. JESUS CHRISTUS. By Romano Guar- 
dini. $2.75. Regnery 

6. IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES. By Knox 
& Cox. $4.50. Sheed & Ward 

7. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By 
Hagmaier & Gleason. $4.50. 
Sheed & Ward 

8. LIGHTNING. MEDITATIONS. By Msgr. 
Ronald Knox. $3.00. Sheed & 
Ward 

9. RETREAT NOTES FOR RELIGIOUS. By 
Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. $3.50. 
Kenedy 

10. THE LIFE OF BENEDICT XV. By Rev. 
Walter H. Peters. $4.50. Bruce 


You are what you read. Read good books 


have used as a preface, Monsigno; 
Knox says of the Imitation: “No manual 
is more pitiless in its exposition of the 
Christian ideal, less careful to administer 
consolation by the way.” For all those 
who do, in fact, find the Imitation 4 
little too pitiless and austere, may I sug. 
gest a sampling of the gentle Monsig- 
nor’s warm, personal interpretation? 
Monsignor Knox’s final illness in- 
terrupted his work shortly after he 
began work on the second book. The 
remainder of the translation was en- 
trusted to his friend Michael Oakley, 
who maintains the affable atmosphere 
created in the opening chapters. 
ALBERT D. MOSER, C.S.P. 


EDITH STEIN 


By Henry Bordeaux. 84 pages. 
Bruce. $3.50 


Lately, readers have been confronted 
with too many repetitional stories of 
the same individual (saint or sinner!). 
Let them be here reassured that this 
is not “just one more” biography of 
Edith Stein. The biographical section 
telling of the learned German Jewess 
who became a Catholic, then a Carmel- 
ite nun, and, by final irony, a martyr to 
Hitler’s anti-Semitic barbarism is con- 
densed into about ten eloquent pages. 
The rest of the book is a series of 
essays—in the classic tradition of 
“rambles round a subject”—or one might 
say meditations, for which Edith Stein 
(Sister Benedict) supplies the text. 
There is also a rich and varied supply 
of digressions. Thus the saintly woman's 
humility inspires Bordeaux with mem- 
ories of D’Annunzio and an organ re- 
cital at Notre Dame de Paris, while her 
family love brings a discussion of the 
author’s own sister—and of Jansenism. 
Sister Benedicta’s love for her race 
leads naturally enough to the problems 
of Bergson’s conversion; a chapter on 
universal love includes the story of St. 
John of the Cross. The final chapters 
are divided between moving anecdotes 
of a wounded German soldier in World 
War I and a general apotheosis of the 
Carmelite ideal. 

Since the death of Paul Claudel, 
Henry Bordeaux stands out as dean of 
French Catholic Renaissance _Litera- 
ture. It is rather appalling to remember 
that he has been responsible for about 
a hundred works, but he retains the 
power of being at once entertaining and 
inspiring. The present essays are well 
translated and well worth reading as 
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TO CALVARY WITH 
CHRIST 


Rev. Harold A. Buetow 


Seven sets of simple but effective meditations 
on the Stations of the Cross which will bring 
home the enormous evil of sin and God’s 
infinite love. $1.25 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS 
OF THE CHURCH 


Rev, John L. Murphy 


Just off the press ...a popular, up-to-date 
appraisal of the general councils of the 
Church, prepared since Pope John’s procla- 
mation concerning the forthcoming council. 


$3.50 


BOLD ENCOUNTER 
Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


Fascinating fictionized life of that great 
mystic and spiritual writer, St. John of the 


Cross. $3.50 


FATHER DAVE 


Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J. 


This biography of Father David McAstocker, 
S.J., one of the most popular writers of our 
times, gives an insight into the personality 
of the man and his many achievements dur- 
ing his priestly life. $3.50 


GRACES OF THE RISEN CHRIST 





THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
. .. AND TODAY 


Father Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 


Catholic best seller No. 1 . . . the book which 
shows you how to live gloriously .. . no 
matter what! $3.95 











203 Bruce Building 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


A revelation of the tremendous meaning of the Resurrec- 
tion with its infinite number of blessings for all of us. 


$3.75 





A DAILY THOUGHT 
FOR LENT 


Rev. Charles M. Herbst 


Insure your spiritual progress this Lent... 
meditations on a text or idea presented in 
the Mass for each day in Lent. $1.00 


INTRODUCING THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Frederick L, Moriarty, S.J. 


Fifteen prominent biblical figures who span 
the 2,000 years of Israel’s unique historical 
experience dominate this stimulating biog- 
raphic-styled introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. $4.25 


MARY VS. LUCIFER 
Rev. John I. Gallery 


A timely, factual recounting of the appari- 
tions of our Lady, offering new inspiration 
and eneouragement to carry out God’s plan 
for peace. $3.75 


POPULAR PATRON SAINTS 


Don Sharkey and Sister Loretta Clare 


A collection of fifty short biographical 
sketches of popular saints, including saints 
of the first five centuries, of the middle ages, 
and of our times, with information about the 
era in which they lived. $3.75 





THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST 


Thomas & Kempis 
Everybody’s favorite, especially in this mod- 
ern, simplified English version. Read it ten 
minutes a day and peace of mind is yours. 
Green cloth, $2.00; black leatherette, gold edge, $3.50 
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The ad 
schedule stated, 
“Lenten Book 
Advertising”: 
the copy writer 
boldly wrote 
the obvious: 
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minor contributions to a great major 
tradition. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


ST. JOSEPH AND 
DAILY CHRISTIAN LIVING 


By Francis L. Filas, S.J. 
Macmillan. 


182 pages. 
$3.95 


Father Filas needs little introduction to 
devotees of St. Joseph. His contribu- 
tions to Josephology in both the 
scholarly and popular field have earned 
for him a reputation of theological dis- 
cernment, as well as a ready and un- 
derstanding sympathy for the spiritual 
problems and anxieties of the “ordi- 
nary people.” 

The present book combines the 
scholarship of his earlier and well- 
documented Joseph and Jesus (presented 
here simply and easily without the 
least air of scholarly stodginess) with 
genuinely rewarding reflections on a 
variety of spiritual topics. Probably 
unconsciously, the book’s title reflects 
a rather consistent division which 
Father Filas has maintained through the 
main body of the book between 
Joseph’s life itself and the meditations 
on everyday Christian living. This 
method of juxtaposition does not 
notably lessen the book’s interest or 
value, but a more integrated approach 
might serve to heighten the total effect. 
In his last chapter, Father Filas does, 
somewhat apologetically, utilize such an 
approach with great effectiveness. 

The author has served his subject 
extremely well. At the same time, he 
has produced an intelligent, readable 
book which, because of its honest ob- 
jectivity and correspondingly deep hu- 
man sympathy, is to be highly recom- 
mended for every class of reader. As 
one of Father Filas’ chapter headings 
puts it: “St. Joseph begins to come 
into his own.” 

ALBERT D. MOSER, C.S.P. 


TWICE CALLED 


By George L. Kane. 
Bruce. 


174 pages. 
$3.50 


It is the unusual convert who finds him- 
self with a vocation to the religious 
life after receiving the gift of faith. 
These seventeen Sisters whose stories 
make up this book had to tread the 


path to Rome before entering the 
convent. Therefore, they are “twice 
called.” 


Most of them were raised in the 
heavily Catholic Northeast and Middle 
West and thus were exposed to Cath- 
olic Liturgy, example, and writings. 
Often contact with teaching or nursing 
Sisters provided the spark of interest. 
These factors, along with the crisis of 
World War II, seem to make an ideal 
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DEATH 


A Book of 
Preparation and 
Consolation 








This collection, ranging from Scrip- 
ture to modern poetry, of “the best 
thoughts of the best minds” on the 
subject of death is “a book for medi- 
tation at prie-dieu or bedside, a book 
to give those touched by the finger of 
God and struggling to hold their bal- 
ance under the divine chastisement. 
It takes its place in that small com- 
pany of books that live not for the 
day but for the ages.”—Rosert J, 
Dwyer, Bishop of Reno. 


Compiled by 
BARRY ULANOV 
At your bookstore 

$5.00 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, 
New York 3 


















Treasury of 


CATECHISM STORIES 


By Rev. Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


800 NEW and PRACTICAL stories illustrating 499 
questions of Baltimore Catechism No. 2. & 3. with 
application. 680 pages. Discount price $4.95. Sequel 
to the popular CATECHISM IN STORIES ($3.50), 


MARIAN ACTION PUBLICATIONS 
211 W. 7th Ave. (Dept. S) Tarentum, Pa. 








The perfect Lenten 
and Easter gift 
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“It assumes the stark reality of 
events taking place before one’s 
very eyes."-—FaTHeR Ratpuo Gor- 
MAN, C.P., The Sign 


At all bookstores ¢ $3.95 
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HAME ON You! However, even if you're after nothing 

more than status, you’d be well advised to join the 
Thomas More Book Club: its selections are such dis- 
tinguished books that just having them on display on 
your coffee table can raise your status several notches. 


But a membership in the Thomas More Book Club will 
bring you something far more important than artificial 
prestige. It is the key to the best in reading, to a rich 
source of spiritual and mental growth, and to a world of 
rewarding entertainment. Members of this distinguished 
reading plan choose the books they want to read and own 
from a wide variety of selections which range from fine 
fiction to biography, world-affairs, history, philosophy, 
superb spiritual reading, humor, even an occasional refer- 
ence work. 


These are not “run-of-the-club” books which will be 
forgotten almost as soon as they are read. Selections of 
the Thomas More Book Club are books of lasting value 
by such world-famous authors as Romano Guardini, 
Ronald Knox, Evelyn Waugh, Etienne Gilson, Paul 
Horgan, Thomas Merton, Karl Stern, and many others 
who have demonstrated their ability to combine Catholic 
principles with high literary standards. Every selection 
is a book that will make a valuable addition to your home 
library. 


The Thomas More 
Book Glub 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Seeking Status? 











For example, during the past year, selections of the 
Thomas More Book Club have included such outstanding 
books as The Movement of World Revolution by Chris- 
topher Dawson, Questions of Precedence by Nobel Prize- 
winning novelist Francois Mauriac, My God and My All 
by Elizabeth Goudge, The Province of the Heart by 
Phyllis McGinley, The Church in the Dark Ages by 
Daniel-Rops, Five Ideas That Change the World by Bar- 
bara Ward and The Popes Through the Ages by Joseph 
Brusher, S. J. 


And members of the Thomas More Book Club save 
at least 25% on every selection they buy—often much 
more, up to 50%! Generally, two books are offered to 
members each month via an interesting Newsletter. 
Ample time is allowed for members to choose both, 
one, or none of the selections offered. Members are 
asked to buy only four selections at the special discounts 
during each year that they wish to remain a member 
they may cancel membership at any time. 





Since there’s nothing to lose (pay nothing until you 
select and receive a book) why don’t you try a member- 
ship in this truly distinguished reading plan for Cath- 
olics who want the very best books at the lowest prices. 
Enroll yourself now on the form below and start to en- 
joy the genuine sort of status that comes with reading 
and owning the finest in Catholic literature. 





The Thomas More Book Club 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me as a member and send my letter of welcome 
and first Newsletter. I understand that I need to purchase only four 
club selections at the special discounts during each year that I wish 
to remain a member. I may cancel my membership at any time. 


Name. nelpscabeltl 
(please print) 





Address___ als 





City a 








State SMO 



































NEW DOUBLEDAY BOOKS 
r+ \ YOU WILL WANT 
TO READ AND OWN 


An inspiring new book on Our Lady 


A WOMAN CLOTHED 


WITH THE SUN 
Edited by John J. Delaney 


The astonishing events of eight 
world-renowned appearances of 
Our Lady — Guadalupe, Miracu- 
lous Medal, La Salette, Lourdes, 
Knock, Fatima, Beauraing and Ban- 
neux — are vividly brought to life 
as such outstanding authorities as 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy, Don Sharkey, 
Msgr. William McGrath, Ethel 
Cook Eliot, Fr. Joseph I. Dirvin, Mary Purcell and Robert 
Maloy tell the complete stories of each visitation, and discuss 
the message Our Lady left. Illustrated. $3.95 


ST. ANTHONY AND HIS TIMES 


Mary Purcell, author of The First Jesuit, St. Ignatius of Loyola. A re- 
vealing and informative biography of one of the Church’s most popular 
saints, which recreates his life and times for the modern reader. $3.95 


THE 1960 NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


The latest edition of the indispensable handbook of Catholic facts, with 
complete, up-to-the-minute information on all topics of Catholic in- 
terest. 696 pages Cloth-bound, $2.75 


SWORD OF CLONTARF 


Charles A. Brady; illustrated by Herman B. Vestal. A new Clarion 
Book — an exciting novel for young readers of the attempt of the pagan 
Norsemen to overcome Christian Europe, and their defeat at Clontarf. 

Ages 11-14. $1.95 








At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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combination for conversion. But here 
the similarities end, for not only are 
the Sisters from a variety of religious 
backgrounds and temperaments, but 
they entered seventeen different com. 
munities. One Sister is a convert from 
Orthodox Judaism; another, a Negro, 
is now a Franciscan; a third was for 
years an Anglican nun until she caught 
“Roman Fever.” Represented are two 
lay missionaries, a former lawyer, a 
medical student, a SPAR, a social 
worker, a nurse, and a New York 
writer, whose doubts and _ difficulties 
and ultimate triumphs prove again that 
we do not choose God but He chooses 
us. The total effect is like a choir of 
singers praising God for His goodness, 
Father Kane has edited intelligently, 
always keeping the human _ interest 
from getting sentimental. The stories 
are easy to read and straight to the 
point. They fulfill Father Kane’s hope 
that those seeking the Truth may be 
encouraged and those attracted to the 

religious life may find guidance. 
PAULA BOWES, 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 


By John A. Hardon, §.J. 300 pages. 
Newman. $4.50 


A happy omen of recent years is the 
tendency of Christians to discuss, rather 
than argue, their differences. But dis- 
cussion requires some knowledge of 
the topics, knowledge which many 
Catholics lack. In 1956, Father Hardon 
wrote The Protestant Churches of 
America to fill some of the gap for the 
ordinary layman. In this new book, he 
provides a more comprehensive view 
of Protestantism for the Catholic who 
thinks confession, fish on Friday, Latin, 
and bingo are our main areas of dif- 
ference. Despite an occasional hint of 
impatience with Protestant views, 
Father Hardon is generally fair and lets 
Protestants speak for themselves. 

His point of departure is the diver- 
gence of views about the Bible, whose 
very contents are in dispute between 
Protestants and Catholics, before any 
question of their meaning is raised. 
The book goes on to cover areas of 
the ministry, missions, marriage, church- 
state relations, religious education, 
social welfare, doctrinal variations, and 
the ecumenical movement. In many 
fields, Protestant views have swung 
full-circle since the Reformation. It 
took centuries for Protestants to mini- 
mize the Bible, but only a few decades 
to change their views on birth control. 
The Anglican bishops condemned con- 
traception in 1920, allowed it in 1930, 
and practically commanded it in 1958. 

In other matters, the story is the 
same: constant reversals. They are the 
inevitable fruit of the Reformation’s 
seed-principle that every man is fully 
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sufficient to decide religious truth on 
his own. The natural consequence is 
a continual reshaping of religion to suit 
man’s image of what it should be, rather 
than to see religion as it really is. 

JAMES FISHER, C.S.P. 


1859 IN REVIEW 


By Thomas P. Neill. 203 pages. 
Newman. $275 


No one really under- 
stands the present un- 
less he knows the 
past. This is true in 
any area where there 
js change and de- 
velopment. It is surely 
true in current public 
affairs. We will be 
overwhelmed by the Thomas P. Neill 
speed and complexity of events unless 
we know enough about the past to 
grasp what is happening all around us 
in the world today. 

To help us understand ourselves to- 
day, the celebrated Professor Thomas 
P. Neill of Saint Louis University of- 
fers a readable and valuable book—his 
latest in a series of absorbing popular 
works picturing the effect of leading 
personalities and ideas upon the course 
of modern history. Taking the eventful 
year 1859 as his starting point, Pro- 
fessor Neill vividly sketches the rise and 
effects of many leading movements of 
our times; evolutionism, Communism, 
Liberalism, the welfare state, national- 
ism, imperialism, popular education, 
and technological speed. 

Important developments in all these 
fields occurred in 1859, but this book 
is much less an account of the events 
of that year than of their effects on 
society today. It is a penetrating com- 
mentary. With his usual colorful 
phrases and economy of words, Pro- 
fessor Neill says many things of great 
importance, and what he has to say 
here certainly makes 1959 much easier 
to understand. 





JOSEPH FULLER. 


JOHN KENNEDY: 
A POLITICAL PROFILE 


By James MacGregor Burns. 
Harcourt, Brace. 309 pages. $4.75 


Timely and fascinating is this study 
of perhaps the most impressive success 
story in American politics. The rise of 
Jack Kennedy, war hero at twenty-six, 
Congressman at twenty-nine, U.S. Sena- 
tor at thirty-six, and aspirant to the 
Presidency itself at forty-two, presents 
a striking parallel to the similar rise 
of the Irish immigrant stock from which 
he sprung. Indeed, a gauge of the lat- 
ter’s climb-rate may best be taken 
by a reading of this book alongside 
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Spiritual 

Reading 
for Lent 


@ REDEMPTION THROUGH 


By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Translated by 

Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 

Dom Gaspar elucidates the place 
of the Most Precious Blood in 
Christian theology and Its role in 
effecting our Redemption. $4.00 


MEDITATION ON 
THE PASSION 


Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Reginald Walsh, O.P. 


“a 


. an abundant source of bless- 
ings to all who use it as an aid 
to contemplating and considering 
what the Word Incarnate suffered 
for mankind's salvation.” — From 


the Introduction. $4.00 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By Josef Blinzler 

Translated by 

Isabel and Florence McHugh 

“No one interested in the greatest 
of all trials should be without this 
truly excellent book .. . it is the 
best work available on the sub- 
ject in any language.” — Ralph 
Gorman, C.P. $4.75 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. 
Translated by 

Poul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. 

“A tremendous abundance of 
learning is comprehensibly pre- 
sented so as to afford a more 
penetrating appreciation of the 
Gospel in its smallest incidents 
and as a grand whole. . . . The 
book deserves to be ranked with 
the finest of its kind.’” — Msgr. 


John S. Kennedy. $12.50 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
AND HIS TIME 


Volume |: Antioch 

By Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B. 
Translated by 

Sr. M. Gonzaga, R.S.M. 

A brilliant picture of St. John 
Chrysostom and of Byzantine cul- 
ture, especially of Eastern reli- 
gious life in the fourth century. 
Father Baur’s work is certain to be 
regarded as the definitive study of 
this early Doctor of the Church. 


$6.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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| courage 


Edwin O’Connor’s The Last Hurrah! 

Not that Kennedy’s biography is un- 
objective. This book is certainly not 
a Madison Avenue selling job. To the 
contrary, it turns a garish and some- 
times ruthless searchlight on every nook 
and cranny of Kennedy’s life, public 
and private. Nothing is by-passed be- 
cause it may now be embarrassing to 
a candidate for high office. There is no 
glossing over the gold-plated background 
which caused the late Massachusetts 
politico, Paul Dever, to term him “the 
first Irish Brahman.” The Catholic 
reader is apprised of Kennedy’s opposi- 
tion to the appointment of an Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. The non-Catholic 
learns that Kennedy rates himself “a 
strong Catholic, from a strong Catholic 
family.” 

It’s all here: Kennedy’s break with 
Eleanor Roosevelt; the quarrel with 
Governor Furcolo; the criticism of 
fellow Catholics of his oversimplified 
reply to the inquisition of the Methodist 
Bishops. Liberals will be offended that 
the Senator took no stand against “Mc- 
Carthyism,” while Conservatives will 
quail at his suggestion to turn over 
Quemoy and Matsu to the Chinese. 
What emerges, however, is the figure of 
a fearless, intellectual moderate, with 
courage similar to those profiles of 
about which Jack Kennedy 


| himself wrote so well. 


| comes the 


Left to the voters themselves is the 
solution of the Big Question: Is the 
shameful banner still nailed to the 
White House door, “No Catholics need 
apply”? 

VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


NIXON AND ROCKEFELLER 


By Stewart Alsop. 
Doubleday. $3.95 


The great American electorate this 
year will be, as never before, introduced 
to the latest wrinkle in election tech- 
niques—the biographic “inside” story. 
Already biographies of Kennedy, Sym- 
ington, and Nixon have appeared. Now 
inevitable, if temporarily 
academic, comparison between the Re- 
publican Party’s top two men—the 
acknowledged candidate, Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, and the happy 
amateur, Nelson Rockefeller, Governor 
of New York. 

In writing Nixon and Rockefeller, 
experienced _ political commentator 


240 pages. 


| Stewart Alsop brings a wealth of in- 


sights and a crisp, journalistic style 
to the dual questions which occupy 
him throughout his readable and re- 
vealing narrative: “What manner of 
men are these?” While the vagaries of 
publishing cause this book to appear 
after Rockefeller’s “withdrawal” from 
the race, the author Alsop had not 
overly committed him to the race, so 
the validity of the portrait holds. 
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Garbinal Spellman 
PRAYER BOOK and MISSAL 


During Lent and every day of your life 
use Cardinal Spellman’s Prayer Book, for 
no other prayer book will so fully satisfy 
your spiritual needs. It contains prayers 
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moment of your daily life. It will bring 


God closer to you and keep you close to 
Him. 


A Choice of Fine Bindings at: 


$3.50-$4.75-$6.50-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather—$15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply you, 
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The EDWARD O'TOOLE €0., Inc. 
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19 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
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RARELY 


has a book so magnificently 
combined the talents of a fore- 
most religious artist with a dis- 
tinguished liturgical authority to 
bring you 


THE 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


CROSS 


by Norman Laliberte’ 
and Edward N. West 


This striking volume offers both 
a religious and aesthetic exper> 
ience: 





religious because Canon West's 
lucid and learned text, together 
with Mr. Laliberté’s imaginative 
illustrations, traces the histori- 
cal continuity and the symbolic 
meaning of the Cross in the lives 
of men... 





aesthetic because Mr. Laliberté's 
art is a brilliant and unique con- 
temporary interpretation of a 
traditional subject. Printed in 


gold, the book is lavishly illus- 
trated with 104 drawings which 
retain the subtle tones of the 
original art. 


Ky 






“ 


A superb volume that you will 
be proud to own and proud to 
give. 914”x121%4,"” $15.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 







to overcome his almost 


worthwhileness as a man. 


Rockefeller. 


political pronouncements. A 


not a piece of partisan propaganda. 


CONSERVATIVES IN POWER 


By Edwin L. Dale, Jr. 
Doubleday. 





| Mr. Dale writes on national politico- 
| economic affairs for the Washington 
His 
dispatches, and to a certain extent this 
book, are evidence of his ability as a 


Bureau of the New York Times. 


journalist. 





set. Hence, the frustration. 


| Mr. Dale believes that the objectives | 
Holland in six colors, including | of the Eisenhower conservatives have | 
been admirable but that the obstacles 
to those objectives have been neither 
fully understood nor, therefore, fully | 
the question of what the 
obstacles are, he is informative and in- 
teresting. “A sound dollar,” “balancing | 
the budget,” “inflation,” “higher wages 
mean higher prices” are not the simple 
concepts that so many of us think they 
are. Mr. Dale appreciates and illumin- | 


met. On 


nates their complexity. 


as the Administration ‘he chides. 


swers.” 





Alsop paints an intriguing and re- 
vealing picture of both men: Nixon, 
the poor Quaker with the Irish tem- 
perament and the fierce will to win; 
Rockefeller, the rich Baptist with a 
deep moral strain, trying energetically 
inestimable 
wealth (set at somewhere between 2-3 
billion dollars) in order to prove his 


The book reads at times like a psy- 
chological thriller as it probes the real 
natures of these two attractive figures. 
Alsop is quick to admit he doesn’t feel 
he has captured their essences com- | 
pletely. But, in tracing the backgrounds | 
and careers of both, he comes, it seems 
to this reviewer, very close to the shy, | 
hard-headed debater that is Nixon and 
the idealistic organization man that is 
Of particular interest is 
Alsop’s careful analysis of Nixon’s po- 
litical record of alleged “smearing” of 
opponents, which the author sees largely 
as the unnecessary use of age-old de- | 
bating tricks which Nixon has now 
realized is not the complete end of | 
com- | 
pletely interesting work this and happily 


ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY. 


214 pages. 
$3.95 


Subtitled “A Study in Frustration,” 
the book deals exclusively with one 
feature, the fiscal policies of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Those policies, | 
as Mr. Dale sees them, have involved | 
the Administration in the paradox of | 
sincerely preaching one set of principles | 
| and just as sincerely practicing another | 
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the fiscal obstacles he apparently un- | 
derstands so well, Mr. Dale, though 
sincere, yet appears to be as groping | 
No | 
one, apparently, “knows all the an- | 
We shall have to jog along as | 
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By Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 
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The HOLY GHOST FRENCH SERIES is a meaningful 
and appealing program which answers the long-felt need 
for a French program in the Catholic elementary schools. 
To date, it is the only fully co-ordinated four-book ele- 
mentary French series published specifically for American 
schools. The series incorporates the basic precepts of the 
aural-oral method. The lively illustrations in all the books 
stimulate learning as children repeat words, phrases, and 
simple sentences after their teacher. 

Dramatic skits, songs, and discussions of the illustra- 
tions permit the whole class to benefit. The workbook 
format allows the children to color some of the illustrations 
and to write answers to exercises in their books. 

Subject matter is related to the everyday experiences of 
the young child at home, at school, and at church. Appro- 
priate cultural material adds interest to the course, and 
helps toward an understanding of the vital relationships 
we have with the peoples of other lands. 
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best we can until a twentieth-century 
Alexander Hamilton, a genius who ywilj 
have to be even greater than Hamilton, 
can catch the ear of a future president, 
If, however, Mr. Dale is no more 
clairvoyant than George Humphrey or 
Robert Anderson, two exceptional men, 
in knowing all the answers, he js 
thoughtful and persuasive in under- 
standing and presenting most of the 

questions. 
JOHN DINEEN, 


SOVIET CONDUCT IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Alex Dallin. 
Columbia Univ. 


318 pages. 
$4.50 


If you stop to think about it, the con- 
flict involving the Communist world 
and the Free World has been changing 
at an alarming rate. New factors of 
political, economic, and_ technological 
import have, over the past few years, 
served to reorient dramatically the 
rules of this deadly “war game.” All 
this change and transition comes at a 
period when we in the U.S. have barely 
grasped the outline of Soviet operating 
techniques. Alex Dallin’s nicely turned 
out compendium on the older (but 
still valid) Soviet international tactics 
fits this picture. 

As the youthful professor in Colum- 
bia’s Russian Institute points out in 
his introduction, the “selection of read- 
ings is not intended to remedy the 
absence of a satisfactory textbook on 
Soviet foreign policy (but) con- 
siders the motives of Soviet policy 
makers, the trends of Soviet develop- 
ment .. . and the implications of these 
for U.S. attitudes and policies.” 

In dealing at some length with the 
Stalinist era and its preoccupation with 
more rigid Soviet postures, the book 
falls short of the equally recent and 
much more elaborate study, Peaceful 
Co-Existence (an analysis of Soviet 
foreign policy) by Prof. W. W. Kulski. 

But this weakness should not detract 
from the book’s major value as a ready 
reference for several outstanding and 


difficult-to-find articles on Soviet be- 
havior. This is especially true of 
Daniel Bell’s summation of “Ten 


Theories in Search of Reality,” an as- 
sessment of the various current ideas 
as to why the Soviets act the way they 
do; Philip Mosely’s classic and _ still 
timely presentation of “Some Soviet 
Techniques of Negotiation’; George 
Kennan’s famous essay on “The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct”; and Henry 
Roberts’ and Marshall Shulman’s per- 
ceptive speculations on “Soviet-Ameri- 
can Relations” and a “Changing Ap- 


| preciation of the Soviet Problem.” 


A reading of the book by the in- 
terested layman will introduce many 
intriguing insights into the complex 
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Soviet mentality. From the thoughtful 
tone of each contributor there is much 
to be learned, and in the doing we 
grasp the reality that the problem is 
immense and will not be solved over- 
night with slogans. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY. 


IN THE NAME OF CONSCIENCE 


By Nikolai Khokhlov. 
McKay. 


365 pages. 
$4.50 


It is providential that we have two re- 
cent books dealing with the Soviet 
secret police system. They provide a 
safeguard against the propaganda un- 
loosed on us by a smiling Khrushchev 
talking blandly of “peace.” 

Nikolai Khokhlov tells of his struggle 
with his conscience in a narrative un- 
polished by a ghost writer but making 
up the lack of literary smoothness by 
sincerity and a forthright style. He 
was recruited by the Soviet secret po- 
lice at a time during World War II 
when Moscow was expected to fall. 
After some years, he was ordered to 
West Germany to assassinate George 
§. Ikolovich, who was engaged in anti- 
Soviet underground work that extended 
beyond the borders into Soviet Russia. 
At this point the final struggle takes 
over. With the approval of his wife, 
he went to Okolovich and revealed the 
whole plot. 

While this tale represents the story 
of an assassination that failed, Isaac 
Don Levine’s book depicts one that 
succeeded. The murder of Leon Trot- 
sky occurred almost twenty years ago, 
but the methods and world-wide en- 
tanglements of people and events show 
us clearly how the secret police of the 
Soviets operate. The unique feature 
of Levine’s careful research, which took 
years to accumulate, is the disclosure of 
the true identity of the assassin. 

Unless we become more aware of 
the realities of the Communist interpre- 
tation of “morality” and how Com- 
munists will go the limit and brutally 
murder to achieve their purposes, then 
this procedure, unchecked, will become 
a standard operation of international 
life. To understand these hard realities 
of Communism is a first and necessary 
step toward their prevention. 

MARGARET BUDENZ. 


THE WORLD BENEATH 


THE CITY 
By Robert Daley. 223 pages. 
Lippincott. $3.95 


Attention, all members of the S.S.C. 
(Sidewalk Superintendents’ Club) in- 
cluding the New York Gotham chapter 
and all associates from Madawaska, 
Maine, to Coronado, California! 

Robert Daley, in The World Beneath 








Ten new 
fol\\ DOUBLEDAY 
\AJ IMAGE BOOKS 


“.. making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to a 





THE ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS 
James Brodrick, S. J. A masterful picture of 
the early days of the Society of Jesus, written 
with humor, learning and understanding. 
“This is a delightful book — a pleasure to 
read, a pleasure to own and read again.” — 


Blackfriars (Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Philip Hughes. “One of the world’s leading 
Catholic historians vividly portrays the events, 
characters and background of the Reforma- 
tion in a masterpiece of historical writing . .. 
lucid and very readable . . . incomparably the 
finest in the field.” —Catholic Telegra 
Register (Orig. $4.00) 
THE RESTLESS FLAME 

Louis de Wohl. A novel of St. Augustine 
which deals reverently but realistically with 
the fascinating life and era of the man whose 
literary and philosophical masterpieces dom- 
inated Western thought for a thousand years. 
(Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 


PROGRESS AND RELIGION 
Christopher Dawson. An historical enquiry 
into the causes and development of the idea 
of progress and its relationship to religion, 
this panoramic study examines the interrela- 
tionships between religion and culture of all 


the world’s major civilizations. 85¢ 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 
E. E. Y. Hales. “A fascinating, masterfully 
told story of the impact of men, ideologies 
and events upon the exterior life of the 
Church from the guillotines of the French 
Revolution to the tanks of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956." — The Monitor 
(Orig. $4.50) 


ph- 
95¢ 


9S¢ 


a. 


THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
Translated and edited, with an introduction, 
by E. Allison Peers. A distinguished scholar 
provides the definitive edition of the auto- 
biography which St. Teresa wrote at the ex- 
press command of her confessors. “One of 
the greatest stories in human annals...” 

—Msgr. John S. Kennedy 


GIANTS OF THE FAITH 
John A. O’Brien. The lives and works of six 
outstanding Catholics all converts: St. 
Paul, Cardinal Newman, Orestes Brownson, 
St. Augustine, G. K. Chesterton, Isaac 
Hecker. “Easy to read, hard to put down.” 
—America (Orig. $3.75) 9S¢ 


SCHOLASTICISM AND POLITICS 
Jacques Maritain. One of the world’s leading 
philosophers presents his idea of the human 
person considered in its spiritual dignity and 
the concrete conditions of its actual existence 
on earth. “It is difficult to convey the beauty 
of this book.” — Commonweal 
(Orig. $3.00) 


THE SON OF GOD 
Karl Adam. A brilliant dissertation on the 
proofs of the divinity of Christ and a search- 
ing analysis of the belief that He is true man 
and true God. The author, one of the most 
distinguished theologians of our time, writes 
profoundly and with telling logic. 
(Orig. $3.00) 


THE MAN WHO WAS CHESTERTON 
The best essa) S, Stories, poems and other writ- 
ings of G. K. Chesterton, selected, and with 
an introduction, by Raymond T. Bond. An 
amazingly comprehensive anthology that dram- 
atizes Chesterton’s many-sided genius. “e 

$1.45 


$1.25 


95¢ 


85¢ 


At all booksellers. Free catalog available from DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, Garden City, New York 























































WANT PLENTY OF MONEY? 
You can make over 150% profit. 
Just show No. 1054 reversible 
necklace with its Genuine Mother 
of Pearl and colorful rhinestones 
surrounding a FULL COLOR picture 
of the Virgin Mary and Our Lord. 
Beautiful cinemascope effect. 18” 
chain and gift box. Sells on sight, 
Send © ($2.50 value). Money 
back guarantee. Immediate deliv- 
ery. FREE FULL COLOR CATALOG. 
Make money regardless of your 
age. Order No. 1054 today. 


STEPHEN PRODUCTS CO. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 139-P 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


You are what you read. Read good books 





2160 Bway, (Dept. T)N. ¥.23, N. ¥. 





Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 
















Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set to music on 5 records. Each 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— 


Bremner Records, Dept. V-44, Wilmette, Il. 
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The famous shop 


for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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AND STORY OF THE APOSTLES 


WITH THE Bacheclone OF THE WHEEL YOU GET: 
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New York, | 


CALENDAR OF SAINTS 
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4 years 


laws of 


fast and abstinence. Car- 
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on high 


ENG- 
NISH. 
TPAID. 


Special Discounts in 
Quantity to Schools 
and Organizations. 


‘S’’, 38 West 32nd St. 
» w.Y. 

















IT’S GREAT TO 
HEAR AGAIN! 


Let's not kid ourselves. Life is too 
short. If a hearing aid is needed 
to solve a hearing problem, then 
a hearing aid it is. 

| solved my problem with a 
revolutionary new hearing aid— 
the tiny Telex Imperic!. You can 
do the same. You can hear again! 
If you honestly want to hear 
better, mail this coupon today. 


TELEX, Telex Park. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. (Dept. V 403) 


Send me free information on the tiny 
new Imperial. 


pecccccc-- 
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the City, has peeled back the pavement 
to give you a glimpse of Manhattan’s 
underground arteries, ganglia, and ali- 


mentary canal. This is required reading 
for you who have stared up at the 
construction of skyscrapers or stood 
bemused at a sewer excavation. 

The author has dug deep in the lore 
of subterranean experts to reveal in 
nontechnical style the facts on subways 


and sewers, telephone and electrical 
cables, gas and water mains. Without 


them existence in the city would be 
impossible; the installation of them 
makes traffic a problem. 

The story of Water Tunnel Number 
1 matches any modern engineering feat 
in interest. Blasted through solid rock 
from Yonkers to lower Manhattan, 
this water tunnel rises and dips with 
the course of the stratum, sometimes 
to a depth of 750 feet beneath the sur- 
face. Fifteen feet in diameter, this 
great artery brings one and a half bil- 
lion gallons of water into the city daily. 

In addition to a vivid description of 
old New York as it expanded since 
colonial times, Mr. Daley takes the 
reader through the modern substratum 
of the city. This is a world that the 
resident and tourist rarely sees. In- 
terspersed with the engineering prob- 
lems are amusing accounts of Smelly 
Kelly, subway inspector, and Teddy 
May, King of the Sewers. 

This is a book for men and boys 
and will not interest the girls or ribbon 
clerks. It deals with stern stuff and 
has no space for romance and female 
folk. Although short on pictures, it is 
more engrossing than an. uncovered 
manhole. 

PAUL QUINN. 


CHARLEY IS MY DARLING 


343 pages. 
$3.95 


By Joyce Cary. 
Harper. 


Latterly an_ intellect- 
ual cultus has grown 
about the writings of 
the late Irish novelist, 


Joyce Cary. Harper 
is now beginning a 
long program to 


satisfy that cultus by 
publishing all of his 
work, old and new. 
This novel, antedated because it is of 
a particular time and peculiar circum- 





Joyce Cary 


stances that lack universality, adds 
luster to the Donegal writer’s name 
only in spots—tike the curate’s egg. 


It is the story of a small boy evacuee 
from London, weak and despised, who, 
with horrendous imagination and too 
much American gangster film fare, goes 
all out as a juvenile delinquent as we 
know the term today. It must be un- 
derstood that this—in a sense—was 
faraway and long ago and represents 





We are honored 

to have had two of our books 
selected for 

“BEST IN CATHOLIC 
READING, 1960.” 


THE VIRGIN OF 
PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 


Adult List: “A Franciscan meta- 
physical poem based on the Dali 
portrait of the Madonna.” De luxe 
ed., $10; regular ed.. $3.25. 


PIONEERS FOR CHRIST 
by Doris Burton 


Young Adult List: “A 
packed with inspiration, 
venture and challenge. 
stories of ten founders, 
ligious congregations. some of Cath- 
olic organizations like Boys Town 
and Young Catholic Workers.” $2.95 
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Make new greaseless donuts 
in kitchen. No smoke. Sell 
Stores. Half Profit. Cash 
Daily. No exp. nec. FREE 
RECIPES. No obligation. 


SCOTT RAY CO., 3605 So. 15th Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 











lovely new 
ideo... 

revolving 
rosary! 


$5.00 
WONDERFUL GIFT! | ros: roi 


Our Lady of Fatima said everyone 
should pray the rosary daily for the 
salvation of the world . . and this 
handy new “revolving rosary”’ makes 
it easier for you to pray anywhere, 
anytime. This beautiful, low cost 
Rosary Ring has ten Hail Mary’ s and 
Our Father—can be conveniently 
carried with you at all times. Makes 
an ideal gift for the whole family. 
Order as many as you like—money 
back guarantee. Send check or money 
order to: 


ROSARY RING CO. 
4300 Olson Highway ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 
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really only a London slum child’s re- 
action to simple country living. It was 
written before the days of Teddy boys 
and JD’s. 

Mr. Cary has always had a wryly 
searching mind. He has preferred to 
write always about odd men out. The 
children he writes about here are early 
Gulley Jimsons on an infinitely lower 
caste level. 

| found a great air of condescension 
in the pathetic story of Charley Brown. 
It is not so inherent in the story as it 
unfolds but in the form in which Mr. 
Cary tells it. The narrative story is 
—but unevenly—in the historical pres- 
ent; that is, as if stage directions promp- 
ted the dialogue. “He does this—she 
does that.” So that much of it reads 
like a film script. It is annoying; nor 
could I find any link between these 
confused evacuees and our delinquents 
of whom the book might give us, as 
the publishers pontificate, greater under- 
standing. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


NEHRU: THE YEARS OF POWER 


306 pages. 
$5.00 


By Vincent Sheean. 
Random House. 


Scheduled for publi- 
cation in January, 
1960, this book was 
distributed to review- 
ers in December, 1959, 
at about the time of 
President Eisenhower's 
visit to India. The 
question in December 
was: Will Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s 1959 attitude of patience 
and nonviolent protest, in the face of 
China’s aggression against India’s bord- 
ers, be justified in 1960? And will his 
desire for American economic but not 
military assistance also be justified? It 
was impossible, in December, to predict 
what would happen on those disputed 
borders as early as January or February. 
Events nowadays can overtake, and 
pass, books and reviews of books. 

Mr. Nehru is not an easy political 
leader for Americans to understand. We 
often impatiently wonder whom he is 
being neutral against. What Mr. Sheean 
seeks to point out, and what he comes 
close to succeeding in pointing out, is 
that Mr. Nehru is somewhat like our 
own George Washington: a dedicated, 
patriotic aristocrat interested not in 
entangling alliances but solely in his 
own country. The thought, of course, 
occurs that Mr. Nehru is living in an 
age in which jet planes and guided 
missiles make the world smaller than 
it was in the 1780's. 

As a writer on foreign affairs, 


Vincent Sheean 


Mr. 


Sheean has always displayed more culti- 
vation and sophistication than most 
of his confreres. 


His own personal 















OUR EMOTIONS 
AND OUR MOODS 


By Father Alfred Martin, O.F.M. 





CONTENTS 


The, Emotions 

THe Conflict Emotions 

How to Control Emotions 

How Are Your Cylinders Working? 
How to Live with Your Moods 


Ten chapters 68 Pages 


FRIAR 
Rochelle Park, New Jersey 
Dear Father — Please send me..........:cs0 
Emotions and Our Moods” at $1.00 each. 
I  scarorsccbsvnkncnnesncsneavsnseesescievescstsgetosesseasscenrees 
I nics cctaiiemaptecanncseniiatciviinteniemnetiianmmments 
5 ste sca siecaisawntcbamsbin ioassanseswinessvieigshabieeaien 
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| enclose payment. 


Anxious About Many Things 

A Study in Scrupulosity 

The Nervous Breakdown 

Breakdown 

To Go or Not to Go to the Psychiatrist 


Illustrated Prepaid $1.00 





..copies of Father Martin’s booklet ‘Our 
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MAKE 


ROSARIES 


As a profitable business or 
a satisfying hobby. 
Send for free catalog and 
special introductory offer. 


f LEWIS & COMPANY 


401 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


WANTED sewetry 


buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
naa B immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 




















Ave 
Maria 


Rose 


(PATENT PENDING) 







Roses in Our 


Now at last you can honor Our Lady with 
matchless roses, created in Her name! 
Breathtakingly lovely white Ave Maria 
Rose and indescribably beautiful yellow 
Lourdes Rose will add thrilling signifi- 
cance to your garden! 

LIFETIME TRIBUTE TO THE VIRGIN 
Peerless roses of perfect shape, huge size, 
delicate scent, dedicated to Our Lady! 
Form long-lasting, fully-double, many- 
petaled roses from early spring to first 
snow! Ideal for cutting! Dozens the very 
first year! Often 100 on a 4-year bush! 
Armfuls year after year. 

RESIST COLD, HEAT, DISEASE! 
Both the Ave Maria and Lourdes Roses 
are Ever-Blooming, Sub-Zero Roses. So 
hardy, cold 15° below zero can’t harm 
them, even when unprotected! Bloom 
through scorching heat, drought. Reach 
peak in 4th or 5th season, bloom a life- 
time! Disease-resistant foliage almost 
immune to blackspot; needs minimum 
spraying. Plant 3’ apart; easy planting in- 





structions with order. 


You are what you read. Read good books 


All White! Exquisite! : 
STERN’S EVER-BLOOMING, GLORIOUS r- 






29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Centennial 


we: 
Year 


Gourde “ 
Rose : 


(PATENT PENDING) 2 * 
Radiant Yellow! 





Lady's ‘Honor 


SPRING IS BEST PLANTING TIME—SO RARE, 
SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED——ACT AT ONCE! 
Newly developed, just for Stern’s Nur- 
series, by the late great rosarian, Dr. 
Walter Brownell. Supply is limited, order 
now. Don’t delay! Mail the coupon today! 
BLOOM IN 60 TO 90 DAYS OR MONEY BACK! 
Super-Grade Selected No. 1 plants. You must be 
satisfied, or get free replacement or your money 

back. 
White AVE MARIA Rose* Yellow LOURDES Rose 
$2.75 ea. ¢ 2 for $5.00 « 5 for $11.00 « 10 for $20.00 
All prices postpaid. Send check or money order 


a ARBOR 128 
~Stern's Nurseries 


ENEVA, N. Y. 
Selita ith) mete) ti fe), Bagels) Baa =~ 9s 
' 


UStern’s Nurseries, Arbor 128, Geneva, N. Y. 


' 
§ Please send me at proper Spring planting time, ’ 
tthe rare Ever-Blooming rose bushes I indicate. t 
EE Ave Maria Rose vee (white) t 
WS asacees Lourdes Rose bushes (yellow) 1 
109 $2.75 ea. 0 2 for $5.00. { 5 5 for $11.00 (1 10 for $20 ms 
¥ T enclose [J eash, C) check, © money order for total $..... 4 
- ' 
Rid oi Roe eh badeded Cot cmcnteseousssecosceenibans i 
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Save ¥20n NEW ACCORDIONS 


Famous Italian Makes at IMPORTER-TO-YOU PRICES 
Small Down Payment 


tate Soy on ez tans 9-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Hit ». OVER 40 WORLD’S LARGEST ACCORDION DEALER brings you 

i these sensational values! Prices slashed on all our fine Italian- 
) MODELS Made accordions! Play the most popular instrument of all. 
4 for Have fun, be a leader! Choose from 40 newest models that 
se STUDENTS lead the world in superb tone and breathtaking beauty. All 
Say TEACHERS latest improvements and features. Buy direct from the Im- 
3 porter! Save up to 50% off mfr's list prices. Small down pay- 
> PROFES- 






















WA 


.) 


ment; pay balance on easiest terms. Big trade-in allowances. 


Z SIONALS FREE 5-DAY NO RISK PLAN. DOUBLE GUARANTEE! 
“ft: MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


See how easily you can own and 









FREE! GET COLOR CATALOG 
@ and Low Discount Prices 







play A Hine enceaten ae in | Accordion Manufacturers and Wholesalers Outlet 
aly by ski w craftsmen 5 “ ; 
0-0, on Your satisfaction guaranteed or your | Dept. TS-30, 2003 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, II. | 
music Stafyrome \et! money back. Rush coupon for big | Send Free Color Catalogs and Low Discount Prices | 
* wame nase _ eo = lowest Im 

\uKe \io {ts porter-To-You discount prices .. . AM 
o Denic Romito pie GY all FREE. No obligation. Write | RAM a ere | 
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ADDRESS a “ - | 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS | 
and WHOLESALERS OUTLET | city Z0NE STATE 
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THE TIMID INDIVIDUAL 


The TIMID individual is unsuccessful, even if, in many cases, he is intel- 
lectually or morally superior to the average person. Retreating from the 
society to which he does not know how to adjust himself, he hides in 
bitterness, feeling disillusioned, recalling, in solitude, his sense of infe- 
rioritw In the company of others, the timid person is not prompt to join in 
a discussion. He is silent and becomes extremely troubled when questioned. 
Ore word of criticism or a joke pertaining to him hurts him to the depth 
of his heart. 

As he blunders, he defends himself rather poorly; he can’t impose his own 
point of view and is often the victim of mean tricks that increase his dis- 
trust of himself. Lacking self-confidence, and this without reason, he re- 
coils when it is time to expend the : ecessary effort to impress others; in 
this way, he misses all opportunities to display his qualities, his knowledge, 
his learning that would lead him on the path to progress. He remains what 
he is: a disillusioned, ambitious individual worrying about his future. 
TIMID! The lack of self-confidence is a serious handicap. Just think of what 
results you could achieve if you knew how to attract attention and retain 
the consideration of all. Do not remain timid! Read in the booklet entitled 
“SUCCESS” how you can acquire ‘‘Authoritv” “Self-Confidence” ‘‘Ease”’ 
and “Assurance,” the basis of a solid foundation for success. 
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| | 
| INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY (Dept. 7) | 
| 7552 St. Hubert St.—Montreal, P.Q.—Canada | 
I would like to receive the booklet “SUCCESS”. | 
Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) to cover costs. 
RE EE SS ee pS AR ee Ore Te . 
ETE IESE Ee ae ae ee aCe aE eRe ane | 
| 
ae SE i 7 ae oe ee ee: BE MIN ican orivaa cso eaccaet ee | 
Es aun aun cus a ane Ga Ge oe ome aa eal 
SAVE 38% BY BUYING DIRECT! | CATHOLIC 
: 3 Distinguished 
eect HAWAII TOUR 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES JULY 6 TO 25, 1960 
for your 
Home or Spend 10 days in lovely Hawaii; visit 
Office Library three of the islands; travel across 
Featuring Anepeieg - famous — trains; 
DENSIWOOD ® fly jet airplane across the Pacific; visit 
Scuff-Proof San Francisco and Seattle enroute; a 
vee wonderful vacation for congenial 
Bases! Catholic people. 
Famous Lundstrom sectionals — the bookcase that 
eas Wille ume theme — are sold direct from the ESCORTED FROM NEW YORK, 
factory . at savings to you of 38% or more! WASHINGTON & CHICAGO 
Handsome, classic styling and quality construction 
ee eens .-- ane Saree aoe Space limited to a small group 
lock feature enables sections to fit together almost Spiritual leader will be well 
invisibly; Exclusive DENSIWOOD box base fronts known Catholic Priest 
and ends shrug off scuffs and scratches. All styles a 
open stock, matching sections always available. Write For descriptive folder 
today for simplified Order Form and Catalog 8-30 please address 
EVERY ORDER SENT ON APPROVAL! TRAVEL DEPT. 
C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. THE SIGN 
Little Falls, N.Y. Since 1899 x , 
New York Showroom : 440 Fourth Avenue, 10th floor Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 




















gifts, therefore, enable him to unger- 
stand, and to explain at least in part, 
the cultivated, sophisticated Nehru. But, 
although admiring Nehru, he is ob. 
jective enough, as a correspondent, to 
recognize that there are many people 
who find his subject elusive, mysterious, 
baffling. For the baffled, his book offers 
information and insights which can 
well enrich their knowledge of a man 
who is important to Americans as well 
as to Indians. 

JOHN DINEEN, 





SHORT NOTICES 





ST. GERARD MAJELLA. By John Carr, 
C.SS.R. 238 pages. Newman. $2.75 
For the growing army of Catholics who 
affectionately consider St. Gerard, the 
humble Redemptorist lay brother, as 
a member of the family, this book will 
be helpful toward satisfying their de- 
sire to know more about his life. The 
abundant evidence of the supernatural, 
the constant inspiration of his great 
love for God and his fellow men, make 
this volume pleasant and rewarding 
reading. It is based on the larger work 
To Heaven Through a Window. 


DAVID. By Eva K. Betz. 60 Pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. LINDA. By M. K. 
Richardson. 60 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00. These are the latest offerings of 
Sheed and Ward’s patron saint series. 
Each is a_ hard-cover and _ contains 
many excellent drawings by the famous 
German illustrator, R. M. Sax. 

These books make admirable gifts. 
But, better still, they are practical gifts. 
As Leon Bloy remarked: “The greatest 
tragedy in life is not to be a saint.” 
He had rightly discerned that the full 
flowering of human personality is to be 
found in sanctity. Most children have 
an instinctive appreciation for the 
heroism and = magnanimity — which 
characterize the lives of true saints. 
The author who gets on a child’s “wave 
length” with true stories of the saints 
makes a wondrous contribution to God 
and mankind. 


David is the well-told story of the 
young boy who was born near the sea 
in Wales in 500 A.D., grew to boyhood 
in an exciting fishing and boating en- 
vironment, and later became a great 
monastic leader bent on spreading the 
Faith among his beloved Welshmen. 


Linda is short for Rosalinda, which 
means “beautiful rose.” Many a child 
named Linda will be delighted to learn 
about her patron saint, St. Rose of 
Lima, who worked so well and lived 
a life of such wondrous kindness among 
her beloved Negroes, Indians, and 
Spanish of Peru. 
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THE 1960 NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC. 
Edited by Felician A. Foy, O.F.M. 696 
pages. St. Anthony’s Guild. $2.75. Now 
in its fifty-sixth year, the annual con- 
tinues to keep pace with important 
events and documents of the past year, 
while providing the Catholic family as 
well as specialists with a whole library 
of information on Catholic doctrines, 
practices, organizations, personalities, 
day-by-day events, statistics, educational 
institutions, etc. Explanations of mar- 
riage laws, the liturgical movements, 
the Byzantine Rite, are given. Outlines 
of the Catholic position on psychiatry, 
on public aid to private schools, etc., are 
given. The fund of information is al- 
most endless. The volume is rightly 
blurbed as “The Indispensable Hand- 
book of Catholic Information.” 


WILLAMETTE INTERLUDE. By Sister Mary 
Dominica McNamee, S.N.D. 302 pages. 
Pacific Books. $4.50. Willamette Inter- 
lude is the chronicle of six Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur—pioneers all. 
On Christmas Eve, 1843, they embark 
from Holland on a vividly described 
sailing voyage to Oregon and the “dear 
savages” of the American Northwest. 
After a rather slow beginning, their 
story is told excitingly. 

Sister Mary Dominica has the true 
historical imagination. She makes us 
feel the heave of the brig “I’Infatigable” 
rounding Cape Horn, the languor of 
Valparaiso and Lima, the harshness of 
the American frontier. 

Based chiefly on the Sisters’ and their 
chaplain’s journals, Willamette Interlude 
is a scholarly work. Its picture of com- 
munity life is refreshing. The Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur have every 
reason to be proud of their pioneering 
predecessors on the Pacific Coast and 
the nun who tells their story. 


MAKE THE WAY KNOWN. By Katherine 
Burton. 291 pages. Farrar, Straus, & 
Cudahy. $4.50. The second Domini- 
can congregation of women in America 
was established at Somerset, Ohio, in 
1830. From a small community of 
eight Sisters, it grew like the mustard 
seed until the congregation now can 
point with pride to many _ schools, 
academies, and two colleges, St. Mary 
of the Springs and Albertus Magnus. 

Mrs. Burton nicely balances humor- 
ous anecdotes about the Sisters with 
the more impersonal milestones and 
vital statistics. Privations, misunder- 
standings, and set-backs are part of the 
history, but these are overbalanced by 
the Sisters’ complete confidence in God 
and the strong leadership of such out- 
standing women as Mother Angela 
Sansbury, Mother Vincentia Erskine, 
and Mother Stephanie Mohun. Theirs 
is a significant contribution to Ameri- 
can Catholic education. 





Get this unusual 


LORD'S PRAYER. 
JEWELED PEN 






Just to 








Included 


included: 


tinctively 














$50 CASH and More... in spare time! 
Count the cash and mail coupon today. We will send 
you as a gift a lovely jeweled “Lord’s Prayer” pen. 


Kit of All-Occasion Greeting Cards and gift items. Also 


kins for order-taking, and Free catalog showing full 
line. Turn spare time into money — make up to 100% 
profit taking orders from friends. 


attractively finished in white and gold. By looking 
thru the tiny magnifying glass atop plunger you can 
read clearly The Lord’s Prayer. Truly a pen that's dis- 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY! 


Mail coupon, or write: ELMIRA CARD CO., Dept. $15, Elmira, N.Y. 


GIFT FREE 


if you can 


a3 /7 x 


prove how easily you can earn 


with your gift will be Elmira’s “Try It” Sales 


Free sample imprinted note paper, Free nap- 


Ball point pen with rhinestone cross 


different. Easily worth $1.50 or more. 


1 = LIMITED OFFER — WRITE TODAY] = 
i ELMIRA CARD CO. pert. sis, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


| counted $. _____in cash. Send my gift of FREE 
§ Lord’s Prayer Pen. Also ‘‘try-out’’ Sales Kit, greeting 
| cards ON APPROVAL, plus sample stationery, nap- 

kins and other free items. I’m interested in making 
B spare time money. 


i Name 








| Address. 





a City Zone. 
6 O Check here for special Group Fund-Raising Plan 
Cn a Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


State. 




















MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers ‘ 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


Marywood School 
For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 

i and swi ing pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


























Registrar, Department S. 








4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D.C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
ee — ——— (netudl: pe ratat. ciee arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
Sect Aer rp a en sneninawes Oe attonts ‘Capital. courses, business administration, home-making, 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Write medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
for catalog. campus; stimulating social and sports program. 


Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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ST. MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts — 
for women. Established 
Conducted by the Sisters of the wei Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science. Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Interdepartmental major in Christian 
Culture. Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 
for catalog. 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S 
Notre Dame, Indiana 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters ef Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 








MARMION 
Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic 
education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. 


Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Aurora, Illinois 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ies, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


Saint Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees in libera 
arts, elementary end secondary education, 
science and medical technology 

Swimming Tennis Winter Sports Glee Club 
Boating Archery Dances ewsnaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago 18 miles from Portland 

1100 foot beach. Fees $1100. Catalog 
Box D. North Windham, Maine 


IND. 








secretarial 


-—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 





A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de 
gree. Majors in six elds Glee Club dramatics, dis 
ussion clubs. Athletic baseball. basketball, tennis 
soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston Dulth m. board and room, and fees 
$1365. Write for cat 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢* Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 





Saint Joseph College 





Fully accredited Catholic ollege. liberal 
arts and sciences for women. Tree-shaded 
600-a¢ ampus, foot of Blue Ridge Moun. 
rh School teacher training, jour- 

alism, secretarial, home ec nomics, nurs- 
ing, liberal arts. Gym, pool. Programs in 


music, drama with nearby men’s college. 
Social activities, Founded 1809 by Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton. Write for catalog. 
Give school and graduation year 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
Dept. P. Emmitsburg, Maryland 
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GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 











Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC. 


CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De. 
COUNSEL grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour. 
COLLEGE nalism, teacher training, secre. 


tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location, 
Extensive campus. In Westches. 
ter County. Forty minutes from 


WHITE PLAINS 





NEW YORK 

















College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 


New York City. 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted Ned Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, 
Health and ‘Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In ¢o-operation 
Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 














MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12, Accred- 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from WN. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


491 Liberty St.. Newburgh, N. Y. Phone JO 14-0800 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 


credited college preparation. Grades 
9-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 77th year, 

Write for Catalog 
Box S, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 














THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
Albany, New York 
Four-year liberal arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Arts, Sciences, Music, Business, 
Education: Elementary and Secondary 
also Co-educational Graduate Division 
Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Corondelet. Write for bulletins. 





ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Science 

in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 














(filmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


€ Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 






Fully accredited 2-yvear liberal arts preparation for trans- 
jor to eonlar rane ge Specialized cour 1 

to careers: general business; secretarial; medical secre 
tarial, Sepacasory technician, nursing. Music and art. Re- 
ligion A A legrees. Activities, sports, Affiliated 
with Catholic University, Write for catalog 


Sister Mary Joan, 


Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Nalley, Pa. 





SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus; all major varsity and intramural 
sports. Summer Institute late June 


Write for catalog 


Father Frederic Pazo, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M. 
degrees. Major studies in art, business, psychology, dietetics, 
drama, guidance counseling, lib. arts, librarianship, litur- 
gical music, med. tech., music (N.A.S.M. accr.), science, 
jal ed., teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 
Master’s degrees in education, psychology, librarianship. 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of high school graduation. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX S, SCRANTON, PA. 


~ IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful. homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 








—Mount Aloysius— 


For Girls 


Accredited. A.A., A.S, degree, Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-laboratory tech- 
nology. Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, 
medical secretarial, medical, record librarian. Home 
economics, merchandising. State year of graduation, 
Also high school for Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy, Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 


Junior College 




















Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific, Courses. 


Commercial, and General 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 





Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing Dormitories 
40 miles from Write for folder: Brother 


mil Milwaukee. 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 




















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
\deals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 











VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 
Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception conduct hospitals, Schools of 
Nursing, Homes for Children, the aged, 


teach, ete. Write to: 
The Reverend Mother General, 
St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street 


Rock Island, Ml. 

















NEW ORLEANS ADVANCES 


(Continued from page 48) 


the Reconstruction period, Negro Cath- 
olics began to drift from the faith 
through reluctance to attend services 
with whites. Archbishop Francis Jans- 
sen in 1895 permitted establishment of 
the first separate Negro parish in the 


archdiocese—St. Katherine’s in New 
Orleans, conducted by  Vincentian 
Fathers. 


Heroic priestly leadership, particu- 
larly by Josephite and Holy Ghost 
Fathers, has accomplished great ad- 
vances since then. The Archdiocese now 
has 29 churches dedicated to the care 
of Negroes, 32 elementary schools, eight 
high schools, and the excellent coedu- 
cational Xavier University. 

Negro Catholic organizations are 
flourishing. The Knights and Ladies of 
St. Peter Claver, for instance, who re- 
cently celebrated their golden jubilee, 
have a large membership. 

The few unfortunate incidents that 
have occurred, such as preventing a 
Negro priest from offering Mass in the 
Jesuit Bend mission, have been in rural 
Or semi-rural districts in which the 
people are swayed by demagogic leaders. 

Catholics are divided on integration 
almost in the same proportion as the 
general population. Some strongly fa- 
vor it, but among those most bitterly 
opposed are Catholics who consider 
themselves practical in regard to Mass 
attendance and reception of the sacra- 
ments. 

It is estimated that 20 to 25 per 
cent of the people in general strongly 
oppose integration. A like number just 
as strongly favor integration, but lack 
leadership. The remainder range from 
indifference through various degrees of 
opposition. 

The federal judge who ordered sub- 
mission of a plan for integration in 
Orleans parish public schools suggested 
a twelve-year program. This would 
provide equal educational opportunity 
at every level, thus invalidating a chief 
excuse for “pupil placement.” 

The situation is so complex that it 
would be rash to predict the reaction on 
such a basic issue as school integration. 
There is a general feeling, however, 
that there must be no “Little Rock” 
developments here. Some conversant 
with conditions believe that school in- 
tegration will be accepted, though 
grudgingly and with much clamor. 

The greatest need is for good will 
and enlightened leadership, both to fa- 
cilitate adjustments within the social 
structure and to correct distressing con- 
ditions within the community. The issue 
is Of national concern, for, unless prob- 
lems here and elsewhere in the South 
are solved, they will be transferred -in 
part to many other regions. 





This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 


FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 











THE SISTERS MARIANITES 
= 


invite you to use 
your talents with 
them in God’s serv- 
| ice in teaching, 
nursing or doing 
social work and do- 
mestic work. 





For information 
write to: 


Reverend Mother Provincial 
Our Lady of Princeton 
Box 702 











Princeton, New Jersey 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Missionary 
Sister, nursing, Social Service, 
teaching catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

















THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Communi- 
ty, conduct hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and 
convalescent. Age 14 to 
30. Write to 


Vocational Directress 


Mother M. Baptista or 
Convent of the Sorrowful 


Mater Dolorosa Convent 
50 Morris Avenue 


Mother 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Denville, New Jersey at 


Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 














“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Mil. 








MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


invite young girls to 
share in their holy 
Apostolate of teaching 
Religion throughout 
the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 






For detailed information 
write: 
Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 
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CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 
Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 
For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 














The MISSIONARY 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
of the 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


invite young ladies to follow 
in the footsteps of the humble 
St. Francis, who sought God, 
found Him, and would not let 
Him go. To seek God is your 
greatest adventure — to find 

God your greatest treasure. 


ST. FRANCIS PROVINCE 


1601 Central Avenue 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 

















THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions 


If interested, please write to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. 0. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 





Name.. Age oes 
IIIs. slic chacassen Sch iecbeeiiseaesipeisicinemnnarnreansnoieietebe 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 














Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


- © Teaching © Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
© Farming © Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 


. Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall or St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9, New York 











NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the secular or religious 
priesthood. Full college course leading 
to B.A. Degree. Write to: 

Director of Admissions 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 




















THE HAVE-NOT NATIONS 
CALL THE HAVES 


(Continued from page 41) 


America and the Far East census takers 
are being prepared for the world census 
of 1960. 

In each instance, the U.N. has se- 
lected individuals who must have the 
“enthusiasm of a teacher and the tact 
of a diplomat.” They usually leave 
well-established positions and comfort- 
able routines at home to cope with a 
foreign language and an alien culture at 
the same, or often less, pay. They also 
have wives who are willing to trade a 
ranch-style house for a tent, a con- 
vertible for a jeep, chinaware for a 
mess kit. 

Seen through the eyes of a wife who 
has trailed along and liked it, the techni- 
cal expert is nine feet tall and his wife 
a lucky woman. Mrs. Lucia Barber, 
after assignments in Brazil and Turkey, 
reported: “For a long time I was so 
entranced and bemused by my own 
good fortune in being married to a man 
who was making a career in this rela- 
tively new field of international civil 
service that it came as a shock when 
I discovered that not every other woman 
was madly jealous of me.” 

Another wife, Mrs. Betty Rugh 
Price, said she was impatient to return 
to Nepal after home leave in the U:S. 
with her husband, an economic ad- 
viser, for “roots go down here faster 
and deeper than is easily apparent.” 

Mrs. Winifred M. Saunders arrived 
in Belgrade a few years ago with her 
husband and a daughter who had al- 
ready lived in Paris, London, and 
Geneva. At this point, littlke Anne Marie 
Saunders was still only two years old 
and ready to learn Serbo-Croat. Her 
mother cannot name serious disadvan- 
tages of this mode of life for her and 
adds, “A journey of three thousand 
miles probably has less effect on her 
than a trip into town has on a stay- 
at-home child.” 

But even if the wife says yes, the 
boss must also agree to let the expert 
go on a leave of absence, since technical 
assistance appointments are temporary. 
The experts are sent out to bring a 
specific problem under control and en- 
able the local people to carry on as 
soon as possible. This may take four 
months, or two to three years. 

The U.S. experts are sometimes 
successful men who are themselves 
employers, like James Crawford, presi- 
dent of the Chemical and Geological 
Laboratory in Casper, Wyoming. Craw- 
ford has just returned from Turkey 
where for five months he advised the 
government on oil prospecting and 
production. 

Charles Abrams of New York, on 
the other hand, is a leading U.S. hous- 
ing and planning expert who is on the 
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MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
® radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 




















Christ Needs You... 

as the builder, educator, 
organizer of His mis- 
sionary Church in Afri- 
ca, Asia, South America, 
Australasia. ST, 
JOSE PH’S MISSION. 
ARIES OF MILL HILL 
—an international mis- 
sion band of Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters with the 
whole World as _ their 
Province. Write to: Vocational Director, Mill Hill 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 
borough, St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 
Avenue, Los Angeles 46, California. 











Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
EF of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 


G.ls* GRADUATES 


MEN 17-25 


You are NOT TOO 
LATE to start study- 
ing LATIN «* * Spe- 
cial Courses Begin- 
ning July 1 ** Join 
DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to 
work for YOUTH 
as a Priest or Teach- 
ing Brother. 


G.1. Approval 
Write to: Reverend Father Director 


DONBOSCOCOLLEGE NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 




































WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you. 

To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
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faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania. His latest assignment was three 
months of advising the Bolivian govern- 
ment on low-cost housing. Robert H. 
Cook, an established cost accounting 
expert who studied at Miami University 
in Ohio and served on a Ford Founda- 
tion project, is advising Burma on 
accounting and managerial services for 
government boards and corporations. 

In recruiting these experts, the U.N. 
finds professional competence the easiest 
requirement to check through exten- 
sive reference inquiries. But the expert’s 
specialty must not merely be factory 
management; it must be, as in one case, 
factory management for starch proc- 
essing under conditions that prevail in 
Indonesia. The U.N. must then describe 
an expert’s training, experience, and 
position in Sweden’s starch processing 
industry, for instance, so that the Indo- 
nesian government can evaluate his 
qualifications. Incidentally, the records 
show that a Swedish expert in starch 
processing did go to Indonesia. 

Nor is technical know-how every- 
thing. Human nature must be served 
and this requires a “gray-beard.” The 
technical expert must carry enough 
personal authority to give his advice 
weight and assure acceptance. This 
means that the mature, the dignified, 
and the experienced are much better 
suited than the young, the quick, and 
the precocious in telling senior govern- 
ment officials how to do their jobs. 
Barrett, in what is only partly jest, 
suggests that the “expert should have a 
gray beard—or rather, the gray hair 
should just be beginning to show.” 

In practice, technical assistance does 
recruit many “gray-beards.” These are 
the successful men who have raised 
their families, have no financial prob- 
lems, and either have retirement in sight 
or are retired. Out of a sense of public 
service, they accept temporary appoint- 
ments with lasting benefits for the 
people they assist. In comparison with 
the salaries some can command in the 
marketplace, the U.N. salary is a token, 
but the experience becomes “a very 
personal thing,” as one official pointed 
out. “Countries aren’t grateful to some- 
thing as vague as a government for 
aid,” he said. “But people are grateful 
to particular experts who helped them.” 

General acceptance of U.N. technical 
experts has been accelerated by their 
“neutral” origin and the practice of let- 
ting the local government make the 
final decision after the U.N. narrows 
the choice of candidates. In comparing 
US. and U.N. aid, one diplomat gave 
his opinion that the U.S. label is con- 
sidered to carry fine print saying that 
‘you must pay us back one way or 
another.” The U.N. label is accepted as 
aid without strings attached. 

Because its needs are so varied, the 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 














BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

For ER CYPRIAN. F Te 
BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. |. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 











PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 


obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 

Name ..... cocccce sesens Meco <ce 
Address iGsanbeessseuv ec ecu veneuay 
Lo reece ee i ZONO <0 < SMO 0 cess 











DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions Wie 





—— 


PRIESTS BROTHERS 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work 
Colleges Youth Work / \ 
Universities Farming 


For information write to: 
Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 

@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who assist them, write to 
Father Gerald S. Conmy, C.S.C. 

oly Cross Fathers Seminary, 

North Easton, Mass. 


Fs BE GENEROUS TO CHRIST! 
>? : 











lunteer in the Sons of Mary, 
. Priests and 
Brothers working together in con- 
genial companionship in Mary’s 
own, Every talent and training 
useful. Catechists, Doctors, Den- 
tists, Nurses, Administrators, So- 
cial Service Workers, Here and in 
the missions. Cooks, Technicians, 
Mechanics. The only Community 
yn earth, Write for in- 
formation to ev. Edward F. 
Garesche, $.J.; The Sons of Mary, 
Health of the Sick; Sylva Maria; 
Framingham, Mass. 











Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








Name ___Grade. 
Address. 
i a 























THE SIGN MAGAZINE Room 103, Sign Bldg., Union City, New Jersey 
Rev. Dear Father: Please enter subscription(s) for the following: (Check here [_] if gift cards 


should be sent to you, so you may sign and send them personally). 


(0 3 Years—$10.00 























Name YOU SAVE $2.00 
(0 2 Years—$7.00 
YOU SAVE $1.00 
Address C0 1 Year—$4.00 
i Check if this 
City Zone wate subscription is: 
Send gift card directly, sigmed: From ............:c:cccsssessecseseesssecsessceneneeneeneaees 0 New ora 
C) Renewal 
Also, Please Enter {| Renew [] My Own Subscription for...................... years. ([) I enclose G................ 
(CD Please Bill Me 
MY NAME 
ADDRESS Foreign Postage: 
50¢ a year 
dditional 
City ZONE STATE eee 
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CAN THE PIECE THAT IS MISSING., . . 





find in your own Soul—by consecrating 

the GOOD that is in you to the Cause 

of the Divine Savior asa... 
SALVATORIAN BROTHER 

1735 Hi Mount Blvd., Desk 7 


Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 


IDEA TAKING 
SHAPE ? 





Don’t Forget-—MARCH is SALVATORIAN VOCATION MONTH 
Se ee eee 











Bf Be A Graymoor Priest | 


| Home and Foreign | 










Missions 








write 
VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Graymoor, Garrison 
New York 


156 


MARIST BROTHERS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 
APOSTLES OF MARY 


Teach teen-agers in America 
and in foreign missions 
For further information 
Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 


East 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 











at Home and Abroad. 


Write For Information 
If you live east of Ohio. 
General Vocational 
Director, Holy Cross 
Seminary, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
If you live in or west 
of Ohio 

Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery, 
5700 N. Harlem Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. 





AS A PRIEST YOU WILL: Preach 
Missions, Retreats, as Missionary 


We 
Preach 


Christ 
Crucified 








U.N. technical assistance program 
operates like a jigsaw puzzle whose 
pieces—given patience and persistence 
—fit together. U.N. officials know they 
fit together “because the work gets 
done.” The problems of screening re. 
quests and assigning priorities fall to 
the Technical Assistance Board, which 
is limited by a budget slightly over $39 
million to pay technical experts, and 
also to provide fellowships for nationals 
of underdeveloped countries. A grow. 
ing emphasis has been placed on 


| Africa, with its sudden increase jp 
| independent countries, but the Dark 


Continent still gets less than the three 
leading recipients, the Far East, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. 

At the U.N. offices of Technical 
Assistance Recruitment Services, Bar- 
rett makes no bones about the impossi- 
bility of doing the job “sitting on my 
chair in New York.” His office mails 
300 to 400 copies of job requests to 
eyes and ears all over the world. 
Government agencies, manufacturing 
associations, professional societies, uni- 
versities, research institutions, and 
special committees receive and relay 
information to potential candidates, 

Assistance for industry, development 
of natural resources, public administra- 
tion, and certain areas of social welfare 
are handled directly through Barrett's 
office. Other needs are channeled 
through U.N. specialized agencies like 
FAO (Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion), WHO (World Health Organiza- 
tion), UNESCO (Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization), and 
ILO (International Labor Organiza- 
tion). These agencies do the recruiting 
in the areas in which they specialize. 

In general, the mutual assistance 
programs of the United Nations have 
been repeatedly praised by the Church. 
Only recently, Pope John XXIII publicly 
praised FAO for its “immense work of 
mercy on a world wide scale.” The 
Pope observed that the peace maneu- 
verings of politicians “are still so 
uncertain, so subject to being extin- 
guished after arousing great hopes.” 
He added, “Mankind is anxiously trying 
to find from what side true peace will 
at last come, who its most effective 
builders will be. . . . Those who pro- 
mote the exercise of improvement 
from nation to nation, mutual help on 
the economic level in a spirit of un- 
selfishness and benevolence—are not 
they the ones who are following the 
surest means toward union and _ true 
peace among men?” 

The U.N. Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram could not ask for finer praise and 
encouragement. Moreover, the U. N. 
emissaries are finding that the spirit of 
adventure has the added pleasure ol 
leaving a permanent imprint on man’s 
increasing regard for man. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


cause of One television show. And to say 
that things are bound to deteriorate in the 
homes Of many families who watch his 
escapades is simply too much for any in- 
telligent adult to swallow. I’m sure that 
no competent sociologist or psychologist 
would attribute deterioration in the home 
to a television show called Dennis the | 
Menace. | 
I believe, as my friends do, that you 
could be a little more reserved in your 
criticism, and a little more objectivity in 
your approach wouldn’t hurt either. 
“ Needless to say, I’ve yet to talk to any- 
one who hasn’t found Dennis the Men- 
ace slightly zany and thoroughly enjoy- | 
able. 
Mrs. ROBERT W. KAULBACH 
CepaR RapPips, lowa 





IRELAND 


Your article regarding Mr. Lemass 
(December) is wonderful. On March 31, 
1923, the national debt was 2,500,000 
pounds; on March 31, 1959, the national 
debt was 371,500,000 pounds. I agree 
with a high Catholic prelate that Ireland 
should get into the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, 

WILLIAM H. BuRKE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PUERTO RICO 


The letter from Mrs. C. M. Rivera, in 
the January issue of THE SIGN, surprised 
and mortified me, as a Puerto Rican and 
as a reader of THE SIGN. 

The article about the Puerto Ricans in 
New York (November) seems to me, so 
far, the best general study on the Puerto 
Rican population in New York City. I was 
as impressed by its thoroughness and 
clarity as by the generous and charitable 
manner in which it was presented. .. . 

It was obvious, on reading the article, 
that it was for and not against the Puerto 
Ricans in this country, particularly in New 
York. 

I am glad a Puerto Rican (Mr. 
Rodriguez) from San Juan wrote you in 
praise of the article. . . . I too want to 
thank you and Messrs. Gilman and McNiff 
for it. 

Mrs. SYDNEY STEEL 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


My sincere congratulations on the Oc- 
tober issue on Notre Dame. I admit that 
I'm a ND Alumnus and, during the 
course of medical studies here in Vienna, 
I've gotten pretty well acquainted with 
Fr. Hesburgh and his excellent work with 
the International Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. However, what pleased me most 
is your presentation of Notre Dame as a 
first-class, hard-nosed educational institu- 
tion. Too often, and surprisingly: among 
a high number of Catholics, Notre Dame, 


CONGREGATION OF THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 





Men in white who Cultist themselves for the Honor ae Glory of God caring for the ill in general 
hospitals as, Registered Nurses, Hospital Administrators, X-Ray and Lab Technicians, Teachers, Food 
Administrators and Accountants. You can help. 

As simple as a band-aid on a skinned knee at Boys Town or the speed and skill needed to care for the 
mangled body of a New Jersey Turnpike accident. For information and literature write to: 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden, Chicago 14, Illinois 





| THE SOCIETY OF MARY] 


®@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 

@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ®@ All living a common life. 

@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social anew 

For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. t 
i 





this ad to the VOCATION —1101 Ss. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 

DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 

nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Re a cachhite Wliasionany 
HELP LEAD THE AMERICAN NEGRO TO 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
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Hundreds of Missionaries are Needed 
to work in AMERICA for AMERICA! 
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St. Louis, Georgetown, the Loyolas, ete, 
JE S U | T B RO T 4 E u S FIN D P Ee ACE have suffered a negative image—fine places” 
to study theology and philosophy but — 
Serving Christ by prayer and work decidedly inferior in mathematics, chemis-” 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties try, and other fields supposed to’“belaaay 
, to secular schools. 
For particulars send to: My travels have taken me to all conti. — 
BROTHERS VOCATIONS nents and such decidedly non-Catholic” 
JESUIT NOVITIATE areas as India, the Congo, and Hong 
MILFORD, OHIO Kong. I’ve found Catholic-schooled jp. 
dividuals at a premium because of the 
Age theory of “Educating the Whole Man,” 
“er ae , Institutions such as the White Father's 
. : Hospital in Leopoldville, the Leprosarium © 
ee ~ A in Darwin, Fr. Yednapoli’s research at 
City State Madras, and Fr. LaDany’s Chinese 
toe Sei te Aiea Analytical News Centre in Hong Kong 


are no more accidental than the Viennese 
Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” priest who has a small English Centre © 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS over a restaurant in Bangkok—all show- 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong ing the people in ged areas that a Cathe 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, olic education is the best. Hopefully Tug 


Haiti, ee and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions SIGN and other magazines can help lift. 
in the U 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. the “Nice but Not Important” label 
Catholic education. .. . 
RICHARD S. REAMER, Jr. 


Name. 



































FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST Xaverian Brothers VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be s 
* “ese - TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER => Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
and dedicate your life to “s ous young men who can leads | “THE DOOR” 


=e “ “ } life of complete sacrifice — 
Christ in the service of youth. life devoted to Catholic Edu- 


irae g—arnartaner aan ; Te asihdtetiieaeinitens It is my pleasure to write you that I] 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, Brother Paul, C.F.X. may tell you how much myself and family 
R.R.#1, Springfield, Illinois y Xaverian College—Box $ >nioy THE SIGN ; 
oats Silver Spring, Md. sy le tg,” - 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART Sey Se eee eee 


aeiianinaih Natalie HEALING HANDS | is still dear to us. It was a story called 


and youth as a teaching " of4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS | “The Door” (August). Such stories as 
Brother in our high schools, circle the globe in over 200 hospitals | these, (as well as this type) bring to us, 
grammar schools, orphan- . and mission areas. ‘ith id hers i . famili 

ages, summer camps, and Save souls as a noble and heroic wit older members in our families, @ 
foreign missions. Write to: . , HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. really deeper understanding of such char- 


“™ John of God. Write: tas ° 
Vocation Director Director of Vocations Director of Vocations acters as beloved Mr. Simmons. It 
72-02 31st Ave. 


é St. John of God Hospital, or St.John of God Hospital, brought us through the material door—to 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. | tos Angeles 18, California Brookline 46, Mass. | a very spiritual one—found in all families, 
with old or young... . 
THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY : LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST The illustration was touching, too. 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 4 BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. ~— Di TomMMaso 
RA I sed dedicated on (17-35) 4 . 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men Us| for rte nl Pr cmcnce mgm Christ. Be a NEw HYDE PARK, : 
17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated Bact TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to: ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
Reverend Brother Superior problem boys. 


. FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
St. Francis Monastery BYEn rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- BILL THALER 
na le 


Eureka Missouri SLi ° 






































The article on Bill Thaler (“Space-Age 
Idea Man,” January) had a lot of human 
CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY interest but also significance. Here’s @ 


By hoage og the a je pe ge » get the Catholic Faith. It is really Jo wnenty on young man trained in Catholic schools 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a ora os 2 i 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Than fy Mozam- who has become one of the outstanding 


bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). scientists in the country today. Those who 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS have been bemoaning the lack of science 
_— Apply to — A Special Latin course met : : ‘ : 
Director of Vocations . : training in our schools, especially Catholie 
Consolata House of Studies is provided for delayed 

5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, . schools, should take note. Others who 

Dd. C. vocations. 
should take note are the promoters of that 


old canard about a conflict between science 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS | 2% religion. 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys Two paragraphs from this article could 
© Citiateets Geechee, well be excerpted and framed. They are: 
* Religi dind tic, clerical and mechanical skills “Looking at his life up to this point, 

For information address the vocational director nearest your home: Thaler says: ‘The important thing is what 


De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute ¢ i s i uall 
th rng gro secant ere tae. I have done with myself, intellectually, 


La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle Institute spiritually, and philosophically, and not 

Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. what I have done materialistically. I take 
-- my religion seriously, and that helps. 

“*There is of course no conflict between 


THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) science and religion,’ he continues. ‘All the 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack manifestations of physical science origin 

of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign ate with God and only add to your under- 
mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! aes . ‘WS . 

INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! standing. In other words, in finding out all: 

Men (18-35) with no vocation to the priesthood may join as Lay Brothers. the well-ordered laws of nature, you re - 

Write to: Director of Vocations really discovering God.’ ” 

SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS GEorRGE HURLEY 

(located 40 miles west of Chicago) F 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


















































